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Baron de Bastrop 


CHARLES A. BACARISSE 


NE OF the most captivating and long-standing stories 
of Texas history is that of the Baron de Bastrop and the 
assistance he gave Moses Austin in December, 1820. 
Austin, who had just been refused a hearing by Antonio Maria 
Martinez, the Spanish governor of Texas, was walking across the 
plaza in San Antonio when he encountered the Baron de Bastrop, 
whom he had met several years earlier. Austin had been ordered 
to leave Texas immediately, and there seemed to be no hope for 
putting into effect his plan for colonizing Texas with Anglo- 
Americans. According to the popular story, Bastrop took the 
dejected Austin to his home, listened to the plan, and agreed to 
use his influence to obtain a second audience with the governor. 
Stephen F. Austin, who is the sole authoritative source for the 
story of the plaza meeting, wrote two versions of the incident. 
One is in the preface of his booklet to the colonists published in 
1829,1 and the other written earlier is in a memorandum for his 
brother.? In both versions the essential facts are the same, but 
Austin’s more detailed comments in the memorandum indicate 
that he felt there would have been no Anglo-American coloniza- 
tion in Texas had the chance meeting of his father and the influ- 
ential Bastrop not taken place. Later historians took up this line 
of reasoning, enlarged it, embroidered it, and by overemphasis, 
created a Bastrop who is more myth than reality.’ 


1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 


1898) , I, 4. 

2Dudley G. Wooten (ed.), 4 Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685 to 1897 
(2 vols.; Dallas, 1898) , I, 442-443. 

3H. Yoakum, History of Texas from its First Settlement in 1685 to its Annexation 
to the United States in 1846 (2 vols.; New York, 1855), I, 210, refrains from telling 
the story of Bastrop and Moses Austin in the text, but in a footnote he cites 
William Kennedy, Texas, Its Rise, Progress and Prospects (2 vols.; London, 1841), 
I, 316, and then repeats the entire story. Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of 
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Recent researches based upon the examination of new data and 
the reappraisal of standard sources have dispelled much of the 
aura of uncertainty and ambiguity that has surrounded Bastrop 
in such near-legendary episodes as the plaza meeting. On the basis 
of documentary evidence, Bastrop, whose origin and life before 
he appeared in Spanish Louisiana in 1795 have previously re- 
mained largely conjectural, can be positively identified as one 
Philip Hendrik Nering Bégel. In his will, executed in Saltillo in 
1827, Bastrop gave the names of his wife and children.* The mar- 
riage record in Holland of the same woman reports her husband’s 
name as Philip Hendrik Nering Bégel which, with slight changes 
in spelling to suit the appropriate language and judicious trim- 
ming for reasons that will later be apparent, becomes Philipe 
Enrique Neri, El Baron de Bastrop.* 

Philip Hendrik Nering Bégel was born in Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, on November 23, 1759, to Maria Jacoba Nering Bogel 
nee Kraayvanger and Conraed Laurens Nering Bégel, who was 
serving as a member of the Court of Justice at Paramaribo at the 
time.® In the same year all of Dutch Guiana was living in fear 
aroused by its second slave rebellion, which ended in victory for 
the slaves in 1761.’ The Nering Bégel family about 1764 returned 
to the city of Terborg in the Netherlands, where within the span 
of the next nine years both of Bastrop’s parents died.* 


Texas (St. Louis, 1879), 149, tells the story, and H. H. Bancroft, History of the 
North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; San Francisco, 1889), II, 57-58, cites 
Thrall for the story, which he repeats. 

4Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 
1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), I, 1578-1584. 

5The genealogy of the Nering Bégel family is published by the Centraal bureau 
voor genealogie, Nederland’s Patriciaat, 34e jaargang, 1948 (Gravenhage, 1947), 47. 
It is of interest that Bastrop signed his name during the early period in Louisiana 
and Kentucky as “P. H. N. tut Baron de Bastrop,” and it is possible to trace an 
evolution from this to the completely Spanish “Philipe Enrique Neri, El Baron 
de Bastrop.” 

Mrs. Sylvia Nijhoff, of The Hague, Netherlands, kindly gave the information 
which led to the location of the documents concerning Bastrop; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bodenstein, of the Texas State Library, translated these Dutch documents. 

6Ibid., 35. In this and following references Philip Hendrik Nering Bégel is called 
either Bastrop or Baron de Bastrop, the names by which he is known in Texas 
history. 

TPhilip Hanson Hiss, Netherlands America (New York, 1948) , 89. 

8Nederlands Patriciaat, 34e jaargang, 1948, p. 35. 
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At the age of twenty, on June 23, 1779, he joined the cavalry 
of Holland and Upper Issel, serving in the garrison stationed at 
Zutphen.® At the start of the American Revolution the province 
of Holland, acting on its own responsibility, gave aid to the col- 
onists, which provoked Great Britain to declare war on the 
Dutch Republic in December, 1780. The Dutch were poorly pre- 
pared for war; they began to suffer greatly from the blockade of 
their ports and the collapse of their overseas enterprise became 
certain. There were practically no land engagements in this war, 
and it is unlikely that Bastrop saw any action before preliminary 
peace agreements between the Netherlands and Great Britain 
were signed in January, 1783, and a final peace was concluded 
the next year.*° 

Bastrop was probably discharged from the armed services before 
he married Georgine Wolffeline Francoise Lijcklama 4 Nyeholt in 
Oldeboorn on April 28, 1782. The young couple went to live in 
Leeuwarden, where Bastrop became the collector-general of taxes 
for the northern Dutch province of Friesland, a rich agricul- 
tural region of many small farms which specialized in wheat pro- 
duction."! His military service, his marriage, and his appointment 
as tax collector combine to give a clear picture of a staunch sup- 
porter and firm believer in aristocracy. In the years following the 
war with Great Britain he supported the quasi-sovereign, heredi- 
tary stadholder. William V, Prince of Orange, against the rising 
masses who were deeply stirred by the revolutionary doctrines 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Thomas Paine. Bastrop must have 
been overjoyed when Frederick the Great, in 1787, sent Prussian 
troops into the Netherlands to restore the stadholder to his office, 
which was at the point of abolition by the revolutionary mobs. It 

9Hendrik van der Deyster (comp.) , Naamregister der Heeren Militaire Officieren 
den Capitein Generaal en Veld-Marschalk. De Generaals, Lieutenant Generaals, 
Generaals Major, Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, Majors, Capiteins, Lieutenants en 
Vendrigs: van de Cavallery, Dragonders, Infantery, Artillery, Ingenieurs, Mineurs, 
enz. over de Troupen der Verenigde Provintien als mede de Gouverneurs, Com- 
mandeurs, Majors, Directeurs, en Ingenieurs &c. der Steden en Forten, in dienst 
van Haar Hoog Moogende (Leyden, 1782), 39. 

10George Edmundson, History of Holland (Cambridge, 1922), 329. 

11Nederlands Patriciaat, 34e jaargang, 1948, p. 47. Montanus de Haan Hettema, 
Siamboek van den Frieschen (Leeuwarden, 1846), I, 250-252, 339-342, gives the 


genealogy of the Lijcklama 4 Nyeholt family and the Schwartzenberg en Hohen- 
lansberg family. Georgine’s husband is listed here as Philip Hendrik Nering Bégel. 
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is almost certain that Bastrop did not serve in Frederick’s army, 
but his claim in later life to that effect are indicative of his great 
admiration for the Prussian king. 

Perhaps under different circumstances Bastrop’s story would 
have ended here, but several events took place in rapid succession 
which were to tear him from his family and point his course 
toward Texas. In July, 1789, the Bastille fell, and in August, 1792, 
the French king was imprisoned. The French Revolution had 
begun in earnest. Prussian and Austrian armies invaded France 
to restore the monarch, but they were thrown back by the aroused 
French citizens, who not only defended their country but soon 
overran the whole of present-day Belgium. The Dutch revolu- 
tionaries formed reading societies to plot rebellion in secret 
against their own government, but they committed no overt acts 
against their stadholder at that time. French forces remained on 
the border of the Dutch Republic for two years; it was not until 
January, 1795, that they successfully invaded, and indeed de- 
stroyed, the Dutch Republic. 

For the rest of his life Bastrop always gave the French invasion 
of Holland as his reason for leaving the country. Actually Bastrop 
was forced to leave Holland under circumstances different from 
those he repeatedly related to Spanish officials. As Philip Hendrik 
Nering Bégel, he was accused of embezzlement of tax funds in 
1793, a crime for which he never stood trial. In fact, the Court of 
Justice at Leeuwarden, the capital of the province of Friesland, 
on June 1, 1793, offered a reward of one thousand gold Dutch 
ducats to anyone who would deliver into its hands this fugitive 
from justice.” 

It was at this time that Bastrop assumed the title of baron and 
changed the spelling of his surname. His movements for the next 
year and a half, from June, 1793, to April, 1795, are not known. 
There is a traditional story that he fled to America where he is 
supposed to have lived with Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Mary- 
land. It is a recorded fact that Charles Carroll, IV, the son of the 
famous signer of the American Declaration of Independence, 
with his younger sister Catherine Carroll, did leave Flanders 
going by way of London, in the fall of 1794, bound for Balti- 


12Geert Aeilco Wumkes (comp.), Stads- en dorpskroniek van Friesland (Leeu- 
warden, 1930), I, 375-376. 
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more.’ Possibly Bastrop was on the ship, but this is only suppo- 
sition. 

Early in 1795, the Baron de Bastrop was in the Spanish province 
of Louisiana and West Florida. By April, 1795, he was engaged 
in an enterprise of colonization which for a time held great 
promise." The project failed, but its effect on Texas history is 
immeasurable. It was in this effort that Bastrop learned signifi- 
cant lessons in the intricacies of colonization which later enabled 
him to understand fully the trials, tribulations, and needs of the 
Austin efforts and fitted him for the important service he was to 
render Austin and Texas. 

Bastrop’s training ground was the Ouachita Valley, which lies 
in the northern part of the present state of Louisiana. In 1795, 
this entire valley was inhabited by few white men and was pro- 
tected by a single Spanish fort called Miré. The commandant 
of Fort Miré was Juan Filhiol, French by birth, but a captain in 
the Spanish service since 1779. The second in command at the fort 
was Lieutenant Joseph de la Baume who had been in the service of 
the crown and Filhiol’s immediate subordinate since 1783.1* Both 
Filhiol and De la Baume became close friends of Bastrop; the ties 
with Joseph de la Baume continued for the rest of a lifetime, 
and Bastrop left some of his property to De la Baume’s daughter. 

Another friend of Bastrop’s, though not so close, was the gov- 
ernor-general of Louisiana and West Florida, Francisco Luis 
Hector, Baron de Carondelet. Louisiana, in 1795, was one of the 
most difficult and troublesome spots in the entire Spanish empire, 
and Carondelet was one of Spain’s most energetic administrators. 
The province was threatened by the advance of the Americans on 
the east and the British from the north; Carondelet engaged in 
every activity he thought might defeat the enemies of his country. 
One of the plans Carondelet sponsored to stop the advance of 


13Kate Mason Rowland, The Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 1737-1832 
(New York, 1898), II, 200. 

14Carondelet to J. Filhiol, New Orleans, April 2, 1795, in Jennie O’Kelly Mitchell 
and Robert Dabney Calhoun, “The Marquis de Maison Rouge, the Baron de 
Bastrop, and Colonel Abraham Morhouse—Three Ouachita Valley Soldiers of 
Fortune: The Maison Rouge and Bastrop Spanish Land Grants,” Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, XX, 301. 

15J. Fair Hardin, “Don Juan Filhiol and the Founding of Fort Mirdé, the Modern 
Monroe, Louisiana,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 463-485. 
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the British and Americans was the creation of a buffer settlement 
in the Ouachita Valley. Leaders for this colonization plan soon 
appeared in the persons of two recently arrived nobles.’* 

Among the earliest arrivals of French nobility fleeing from the 
Revolution was one Marquis de Maison Rouge, who, on March 
17, 1795, agreed to supervise the settlement of thirty families in 
the Ouachita Valley. The Marquis’ efforts proved a failure; within 
a year he became involved in petty disputes with everyone in the 
valley from the commandant of the fort to his own servants. The 
man was too much an aristocrat to succeed in rough frontier sur- 
roundings.'* 

At about the same time that the formal Maison Rouge contract 
was signed, Bastrop entered into an oral agreement for coloniza- 
tion with Carondelet. Bastrop’s plans, however, were on a larger 
scale than those of Maison Rouge, and to lay the proper ground- 
work Bastrop made two trips up the Mississippi River. He planned 
to bring recently arrived immigrants from Europe, whom he 
hoped to find in Louisville, down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
to the Ouachita Valley." 

With his arrangements for procuring settlers completed, Bas- 
trop entered into a written contract for colonization with Caron- 
delet on June 21, 1796. At his request twelve leagues square, or 
846,281 acres, on the eastern side of the Ouachita Valley were set 
aside for his settlement. The land, which is usually referred to as 
Bastrop’s Spanish Grant in Louisiana, was under Bastrop’s control 
but was not intended as an outright grant to him personally. By 
the contract, Bastrop was responsible for procuring European 
settlers, and he was further responsible for seeing that the settlers 
he brought remained on the land. To each adult male of a family 
Bastrop was authorized to give four hundred square arpents, or 
about 336 acres, of land. The size of the grant to settlers was set 
at the suggestion of Bastrop, for he wanted the colonists to raise 
wheat, and he feared that if it were possible for them to amass 
larger tracts of land they would instead raise indigo, still a profit- 
able agricultural item, and thereby become slaveowners through 


16Arthur P. Whitaker, The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803 (New York, 1934) , 156. 
17Mitchell and Calhoun, “The Maison Rouge and Bastrop Grants,” Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XX, 308-339. 


18[bid., 301, 310, 316. 
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necessity. Male children of the settlers were to be enrolled at the 
time of colonization and on their attainment of adulthood, set at 
twenty-one years, they also were to be granted four hundred 
square arpents. Thus, Bastrop was to hold the huge grant in trust; 
he did not own it. His personal benefit to be derived from this 
effort was not in land, but in the exclusive privilege of owning 
and operating the mill which would turn the wheat into flour. 
He was further assured in his contract that he could sell the flour 
both in New Orleans and Havana. On its part, the Spanish Crown 
agreed to assume the financial burden of conducting the families 
from the post at New Madrid to Ouachita. The Crown also 
agreed to furnish the families with provisions for their support 
during their first six months in the settlement and seeds for their 
first planting. Bastrop agreed to bring in five hundred families 
within the next three years. A provision was made in the contract 
that if Bastrop failed to settle the major part of the number des- 
ignated within the specified time he would lose control over the 
right to admit or refuse whom he pleased, and thereafter any 
families presenting themselves must be allowed to settle on the 
land.*® After the contract was signed by Carondelet, who had full 
authority to make such a contract, Bastrop began a third trip up 
the Mississippi, this time to bring his first group of colonists to 
the valley. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, on February 15, 1797, Bastrop entered 
into contracts with several families, promising to give four hun- 
dred square arpents of land to each family and an additional four 
hundred square arpents to male children when they reached 
maturity. He also promised the authorized provisions and seeds 
of all kinds when they reached the settlement.” 

It was during the winter of 1796 that Moses Austin traveled 
westward through Kentucky searching for a new land to settle. 
Austin kept a journal of his trip and recorded many interesting 
facts about the country of Kentucky, its cities and taverns,” but 

19House Executive Documents, 24th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 287), Document 
No. 50, pp. 13-14; Walter Lowrie and Walter S. Franklin, American State Papers, 
Public Lands (Gales and Seaton edition, Washington, 1834), III, 609-610. 

20Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 661) , Document 


No. 4, pp. 770, 786. 
21George P. Garrison (ed.), “A Memorandum of Moses Austin’s Journey, 1796- 
1797,” American Historical Review, V, 518-542. 
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he did not indicate that he had met Bastrop, who was in the same 
general area at the time. Many years later, however, Stephen F. 
Austin wrote that his father and the Baron met at about this time 
in a tavern.” 

Toward the end of February, 1797, Bastrop, leading his first 
group of sixty-four immigrants, left Louisville and proceeded 
down the Ohio River. Arriving at New Madrid he learned that 
the government had made no provisions for transporting the 
group down the Mississippi River, as it should have according to 
the contract, and he was forced to buy a barge from the captain 
of the post at a price of six hundred pesos.”* The Baron and his 
colonists descended the river, stopping long enough at Nogales, 
or Walnut Hills (present-day Vicksburg) , to discover that the post 
commander was in the process of turning the fort over to the 
United States, as had been provided in the Treaty of San Lorenzo 
of 1795. The group moved on to Natchez, remaining there during 
the later part of March, and finally reached the Ouachita Valley 
and Fort Miré on April 19, 1797.%* Bastrop left Augustus de 
Breard in Louisville to bring the second group of thirty-five immi- 
grants to the valley. This group reached Fort Miré on May 7, 1797. 
Both groups were provided with portions of the promised six 
months provisions and seeds. Thus, Bastrop was directly respon- 
sible for the settlement of seventeen families and eleven single 
men, or ninety-nine persons in all. The colonists were established 
on their lands which they immediately began to clear and plant.** 

Bastrop then hastened to New Orleans to report his progress 
to Carondelet. As soon as he arrived, he petitioned formally that 
he be granted permission to erect mills on Bayou Siard and Bayou 
Bartholomew. He also requested that he be granted approximately 


22Wooten, Comprehensive History of Texas 1685 to 1897, 1, 443. 

28Bastrop to Carondelet, June 1, 1779, in Mitchell and Calhoun, “The Maison 
Rouge and Bastrop Grants,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 383. 

24Manuel Gayoso de Lemos to Andrew Ellicott, Natchez, March 23, 1797, in 
The Journal of Andrew Ellicott Late Commissioner on Behalf of the United States 
During Part of the Year 1796, the Years 1797, 1798, 1799, and Part of the 
Year 1800: for Determining the Boundary Between the United States and the 
Possessions of His Catholic Majesty in America (Philadelphia, 1814), 59; L. Perez, 
“French Immigrants to Louisiana 1796-1800,” Publications of the Southern History 
Association, XI, 106-112. 

25[bid.; Testimony of Grammont Filhiol, given in 1846, quoted in Mitchell and 
Calhoun, “The Maison Rouge and Bastrop Grants,” Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, XX, 382. 
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thirty-six feet on either side of both bayous from mouth to source 
as a freeway to insure that his horses would meet no obstacles 
while towing barges loaded with agricultural produce from the 
farms to his mills. All of this was granted by Carondelet.** Thus 
the project was well started. Bastrop had established his own 
milling venture in conjunction with the settlement of the valley, 
when suddenly all was lost. 

The Intendant, Juan Ventura Morales, found that the govern- 
ment could not afford to carry out its part of the project and re- 
quested that the contract be suspended until the home govern- 
ment in Madrid could make definite provisions for the funds 
needed. Carondelet registered deep regret at the necessity, and in 
his order of suspension stated that Bastrop was to remain as 
trustee of the grant until some decision could be obtained from 
Spain, at which time Bastrop could continue for the rest of the two 
years which he had remaining when the contract was suspended.” 

With his colonization enterprise thus frozen, Bastrop turned 
his full attention to various mercantile enterprises which spread 
from Louisiana to Kentucky. First, he returned to the Ouachita 
Valley, where in 1797 he began to buy land at the mouth of Bayou 
Siard from Juan Filhiol and Joseph de la Baume. On this prop- 
erty, in 1798, he had constructed a mill which was in use during 
1799 and 1800.78 

While in Kentucky in 1796, Bastrop had formed a friendship 
with John Nancarrow who ran a brewery in Lexington. In 1799 a 
regular business partnership was created which operated under 
the name of “Bastrop and Nancarrow.” The partners expanded 
their interest and by 1800 they were operating a factory covering 
three city lots on Limestone Street in Lexington. The factory 
manufactured sailcloth, a coarse material used by frontiersmen 
for clothing and the predecessor of present-day “Levi” material. 
There were five looms employing five weavers, fifteen spinners, 


26House Executive Documents, 24th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 287), Document 
No. 50, pp. 15, 16. 

27[bid., 17. 

28Testimony of John Heberard, in Lowrie and Clarke, American State Papers, 
Public Lands (Washington, 1834), III, 602-603; Testimony of Louis Bouligny, in 
Mitchell and Calhoun, “The Maison Rouge and Bastrop Grants,” Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, XX, 382. 
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and one worker to clean the hemp. Negroes were rented to do the 
work at a cost of fifty-two dollars per week; the hemp used cost 
thirty-seven dollars per week; and other expenses included such 
items as food for the workers at an additional twenty dollars 
per week. Yet the firm cleared one hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars per week. The partners also owned and operated a salt 
mine just outside of Lexington, and they had stores in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and Wheeling, now West Virginia, for short periods.” 

In order to finance these operations Bastrop sold his rights to 
the Spanish Grant to Colonel Abraham Morhouse in Lexington, 
Kentucky, on May 23, 1799. This marked the beginning of one 
of the most interesting and no doubt one of the most compli- 
cated series of land jobbing that has ever taken place in the 
United States. In the following six years the grant was trans- 
ferred, used as mortgage collateral, sold, and repurchased by 
Bastrop, Colonel Morhouse, Stephen Wante, Cuthburt Banks, 
James Hamilton Daveiss, John C. Owings, Henry Messonier, 
Edward Livingston, and Charles Lynch. At the end of this period, 
on May 14, 1805, Bastrop and the two major contenders for the 
grant, Lynch and Morhouse, suing Bastrop and each other at the 
time, came together to make a settlement out of court. Bastrop 
retained control of 100,000 acres of the original grant, while 
Lynch gained six-tenths and Morhouse four-tenths of the remain- 
ing grant.** Lynch sold his share of the Bastrop Spanish Grant 
to Aaron Burr, and in later years portions of Bastrop’s share were 
deeded by John Nancarrow, acting as Bastrop’s agent, to the chil- 
dren of early settlers, while the balance was sold by court order 
to cover debts incurred by Bastrop’s estate.** 

The business with Nancarrow in Kentucky went bankrupt, in 
large part, because of the constant court actions against Bastrop 
over his Spanish Grant. By 1800, Bastrop was forced to leave 


29Bastrop’s memoire d’ informations remises a Mr. Stephen Wante pour l’ usage 
a faire de ma procuration, May 6, 1801 (MS., Kentucky Court of Appeals, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, Deed Book “F,” 21-26). Microfilm copy in the possession of the 
writer. 

30Deed, Morhouse to Hunter, Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. 
(Serial No. 661), Document No. 4, pp. 316-320; Articles of Agreement between 
Bastrop, Lynch, and Morhouse, New Orleans, May 14, 1805, in ibid., 24-27. 

31Mitchell and Calhoun, “The Maison Rouge and Bastrop Grants,” Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XX, 438-439. 
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Kentucky because of the many suits pending against him.*? He 
returned to Louisiana where he began another business venture. 

In 1801, the Marquis de Casa Calvo, acting governor-general, 
granted Bastrop the exclusive privilege of trade with the Indians, 
and Bastrop formed a partnership with a rich New Orleans mer- 
chant named De Lisle-Serpi. On the property he had purchased, 
at the mouth of Bayou Siard, and about three miles above Fort 
Miro, Bastrop built what was called his “plantation.” It con- 
sisted of a series of houses and warehouses. The mill at the mouth 
of Bayou Siard, which he had constructed in 1799, was destroyed 
by a flood in 1801. He rebuilt this mill in 1802, employing twenty- 
five workmen. Bastrop had at least one large warehouse presided 
over by a clerk, while he also had in pay several Indian agents, 
and two interpreters. An armed sentry was kept in a tower of the 
warehouse at all times, and arrangements were made with the 
commandant of the fort, with whom Bastrop lived, for further 
protection when necessary.** 

But this enterprise, like so many of Bastrop’s efforts, was 
doomed to sudden failure. When Louisiana was transferred to 
the United States, his exclusive concession of trade with the In- 
dians was lost, and the competition with the American traders 
ruined his business. 

C. C. Robin, a Frenchman on tour of the Ouachita Valley in 
December of 1804, in one of the rare firsthand descriptions of 
Bastrop, said of the Baron: 


A few men were inspired to confidence by his exterior appearance: 
a beautiful figure, a sweet face and calm, his manners were simple 
and easy, and his conversation was agreeable without being bril- 
liant. He was very affable without apparent pretension; never 
refusing to oblige a friend, and in his own house the best of hosts.** 


Yet Robin, who was at first charmed by Bastrop’s complex per- 


82There are several warrants for Bastrop’s arrest, and suits filed against Bastrop 
by Stephen Wante, dated throughout 1801, in Archives, University of Kentucky 
Library. 

33Ibid., 397-398; Lowrie and Clarke, American State Papers, Public Lands, Ul, 
773; tbid., II, 603; Mrs. Dunbar Rowland (comp.), Life, Letters and Papers of 
William Dunbar (Jackson, Mississippi, 1930) , 238. 

34Robin is quoted at length by Mitchell and Calhoun, “The Maison Rouge and 
Bastrop Grants,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 398. 
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sonality, was to conclude that the Baron was a fraud and had done 
more harm than the meanest of men. 

On January 25, 1804, Bastrop sold his plantation to Morhouse. 
The rest of that year he seems to have spent most of his time 
putting his affairs in order so that he could take advantage of the 
offer made by the Spanish government to those inhabitants of 
Louisiana who wished to move to Texas. He made several deeds 
to his early settlers in July, 1805.*° 

In September of 1805, accompanied by his friend Mordecai 
Richards, Bastrop entered Nacogdoches with a passport from Casa 
Calvo. Traveling like a true baron, with three slaves and a French 
servant, he proceeded to San Antonio to begin a new phase of 
his life.** Fifteen more years were to pass before Moses Austin and 
the Baron were to meet in San Antonio on a December day in 
1820 and set in motion the Anglo-American colonization of Texas. 


35Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 661) , Document 
No. 4, pp. 62-63, 73-74, 75, 546-547, 764-765. 

386R. W. Moore, “The Role of the Baron de Bastrop in the Anglo-American 
Settlement of the Spanish Southwest,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXXI, 632. 
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British Juvestments in Cevas 
Lands and Livestock 


J. FRED RIPPY 


HE 1880's were a period of brisk British investment over- 

seas. No other decade except the one following 1902 wit- 

nessed such a large outflow of private capital from the 
British Isles. Residents of England and Scotland invested their 
money freely in all parts of the world, but especially in the 
Orient, Africa, Canada, Latin America, and the United States. 
They invested both in foreign government bonds and in business 
enterprises of almost every type, but particularly in railways, 
mines, urban real estate, municipal utilities, and cattle and sheep 
ranches. In the Western Hemisphere, their investment in lands 
and livestock during the decade was concentrated mainly in Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Mexico, Canada, and the western part of the 
United States.’ 

This decade and a few preceding years were marked by rather 
unrestrained investment and speculation in the cattle business, 
stimulated by new inventions in refrigeration and the establish- 
ment of packing houses and canneries in Australia, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and the United States. For the first time in history, 
fresh meat could be transported without deterioration over long 
distances by means of refrigerated steamers and railway cars. The 
new packing houses in Chicago and Kansas City gave a mighty 
impetus to investment in lands and livestock in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi West; and Texas, with its immense unoccupied public do- 


1The best source of information for British investments overseas is Stock Ex- 
change Year-Book, published in London from the year 1875. Its title was changed 
to Stock Exchange Official Year-Book in the early 1930's. It not only lists foreign 
government bonds in which British investors are interested; it also lists thousands 
of corporations operating in the British Isles and all over the world, under certain 
classifications, such as railways, mines, public utilities, lands, banks, investment 
companies, and the like. Since each volume contains an excellent index of the names 
of the corporations described, page references will not be given in this essay. The 
following works present the general background and setting: Jaraes MacDonald, 
Food from the West (London and Edinburgh, 1878); John Clay, My Life on the 
Range (Chicago, 1924); and Edward E. Dale, The Range Cattle Industry (Nor- 
man, 1930). 
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main, amounting to over eighty million acres including the lands 
set apart for schools, was an important center of attraction, for 
the elevated plains of Northwest Texas were supposed to be a 
most favorable region for profitable ranching.? 

The Texans themselves, some of them newcomers who had 
arrived during the Civil War and Reconstruction periods, were 
the pioneers, using their own meager funds and such money as 
they could borrow from the northern part of the United States. 
During the late 1870's and early 1880's they drove their herds to 
the markets of Kansas and Illinois and came back with handsome 
profits; but they were quite willing to sell their cattle, lands, and 
leases to English and Scottish capitalists who, in their eagerness, 
were disposed to pay somewhat more than such holdings were 
worth, even to purchase them without careful appraisal, and, in 
some instances, to employ Texans as foremen of the ranches they 
sold. Of the more than sixty corporations organized in the British 
Isles between 1880 and 1890 to invest in land, livestock, and land 
mortgages in the United States, at least thirteen were concen- 
trated in Texas; and, in addition to these, several British indi- 
viduals and partnerships invested in Texas ranches.* 

Five of the thirteen companies organized for action in Texas 
were incorporated in England and eight in Scotland. Titled no- 
bility, members of parliament, and army officers were prominent 
on their boards of directors. Prairie Cattle Company, Limited, 
established in Edinburgh late in 1880, was the first of the thirteen 
corporations to be organized; Land Mortgage Bank of Texas, Lim- 
ited, founded in London in 1886, was the last. The aggregate 
nominal paid-up capitalization of the thirteen companies at the 

2The following works, among others, contain information on the economic devel- 
opment of Northwest Texas: Lewis W. Newton and Herbert P. Gambrell, A Social 
and Political History of Texas (Dallas, 1935), 317-336; Rupert N. Richardson, 
Texas, the Lone Star State (New York, 1943), 300-324; L. F. Sheffy, The Life and 
Times of Timothy Dwight Hobart (Canyon, 1950); C. L. Douglas, Cattle Kings of 
Texas (Dallas, 1939) . 

8An Irishman named John Adair bought a part of the JA Ranch in the Palo 
Duro Canyon in 1877 and his wife purchased the rest of it in 1887. Baron Tweed- 
mouth and the Earl of Aberdeen purchased the Rocking Chair Ranch in 1883. 
Francklyn Land and Cattle Company, Limited, bought a Northwestern Texas ranch 
in 1883, but soon became bankrupt and lost its property, which fell into the hands 
of Edgar J. Elgood and William Godden of London. Alfred and Vincent Rowe, 


both Englishmen, owned the RO Ranch before 1880. A good study of the JA Ranch 
is H. T. Burton, A History of the JA Ranch (Austin, 1928) . 
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end of 1886 was £5,082,028 (approximately $25,000,000) . They 
were all soon operating in Northwest Texas, mainly in the region 
known as the Panhandle, but the Prairie Cattle Company also 
bought a ranch in New Mexico and another in Colorado. The 
amount of land that they owned, leased, occupied without title, 
or subjected to mortgage is not precisely known. The total may 
have been as high as fifteen or twenty million acres. The huge 
state of Texas, as finally delimited, contained approximately one 
hundred and seventy million acres, two-thirds of which were prac- 
tically unoccupied as late as 1870. British holdings and mortgages 
were scattered over a region comprising some sixty-four million 
acres, of which about half were in the Panhandle. English and 
Scottish investors were about to become an important influence 
in Northwest Texas. Table 1 presents a list of these corporations, 
with the nominal paid-in capital of each and with years of organ- 
ization in parentheses.* 
TABLE I 
British Investments in Texas Lands and Livestock, End of 1886 
Nominal Capital 


Company 

American Pastoral Company, Ltd. (1884) £ 336,339 
Capitol Freehold Land and Investment Co., Ltd. (1885) 1,532,226 
Cattle Ranche and Land Co., Ltd., (1882) 205,600 
Cedar Valley Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1885) 147,100 
Cresswell Ranche and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1885) 257,240 
Espuela Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1884) 356,500 
Hansford Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1882) 209,740 
Matador Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1882) 500,000 
Prairie Cattle Co., Ltd. (1880) 587,669 
Texas Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1881) 270,000 
Western Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1882) 249,410 
Land Mortgage Bank of Texas, Ltd. (1886) 56,000 
Texas Land and Mortgage Co., Ltd. (1882) 374,244 
Total £5,082,028 


4Figures on the area of Texas are those given by Richardson, Texas, the Lone 
Star State, 306. Sheffy, Life of Timothy Dwight Hobart, 103, estimates the area of 
the 54 counties in extreme Northwest Texas, including the 26 counties of the Pan- 
handle, at 50,000 square miles (32,000,000 acres) and the total area of Northwest 
‘Texas at 100,000 square miles (64,000,000 acres) . 

The names of the ranches owned by these British companies were better known 
in Texas than the names of the companies themselves. Prairie Cattle Company, 
for example, owned the LIT Ranch, which it bought from George W. Littlefield; 
American Pastoral Company purchased the LX Ranch from two Bostonians, W. H. 
Bates and L. T. Beals; Espuela Land and Cattle Company’s ranch, purchased from 
Chicago capitalists, was known as the Spur Ranch because it branded its cattle 
with a spur-shaped iron; Cresswell Ranche and Cattle Company’s ranch, which they 
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On the whole, British investments in Texas lands and livestock 
proved quite unprofitable. Drought, winter's cold, cattle thieves, 
grass fires, the depression of the 1890's, and the hostility of Texas 
farmers, small cattlemen, and politicians toward the “cattle bar- 
ons” were among the major hazards they confronted.° 

Because of its possible bearing upon the current economic for- 
eign policy of the United States, the last factor mentioned prob- 
ably deserves to be emphasized. As early as January 31, 1884, the 
Dallas Daily Herald loudly complained of the growing land 
monopoly and of corporations speculating in Texas land, “the 
great source of life of many stockholders who live in Scotland, 
France, and England” and “rule with the sway of lords that vast 
domain, gathering wealth without labor and without price,” 
fencing the public domain, using the grass “without paying one 
dollar for rent,” while “we ... stand idly by.” “Such open handed 
plunder ... has never been witnessed since William the Con- 
queror divided out the English farms among the Norman bar- 
ons.” On February 6, 1884, the same journal repeated its com- 
plaint and warned that the major part of West and Northwest 
Texas was “alarmingly passing into the control of a few wealthy 
men and corporations, largely non-resident and ... alien to the 
United States, to be held without population as grazing ground. 
And this, too, by fencing lands belonging to others.” On August 
13, 1887, the Tascosa Pioneer declared that settlers had been “‘ex- 
cluded from an immense and fertile section as if the studied pur- 
pose were to give the Panhandle and West Texas over to a system 
of perpetual landlordism with cattle grazing the only occupation.” 
On December 3, 1887, the Pioneer quoted a grand jury of one of 
the Northwest Texas counties as follows: ‘““The great state of 
Texas, in her greed for money, accepts bids from concentrated 
capital for the use of her public lands, to the detriment and 
bought from H. W. Cresswell, a Canadian, was known in Texas as the Bar C’s 
Ranch; the Cedar Valley Land and Cattle Company owned the T Anchor Ranch; 
and ‘Texas Land and Cattle Company owned the Horseshoe Ranch. 

5The hazards are described by the authors mentioned in note 2, above, and by 
Lewis Nordyke in his Cattle Empire: The Fabulous Story of the 3,000,000 Acre XIT 
(New York, 1949). The XIT was owned by the Capitol Freehold Land and In- 
vestment Company. Its huge tract was acquired in payment for the building of 
the Texas Capitol. See also J. Evetts Haley, The XIT Ranch of Texas and the 


Early Days of the Llano Estacado (Chicago, 1929), and Clay, My Life on the 
Range, 268-277. 
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oppression of that class of her population who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow.’ 

Evidently conditions were ripe for the politician, and James S. 
Hogg soon capitalized on the issue. In a speech of April 19, 1890, 
Hogg accused ‘English lords, syndicates, and corporations’ of 
wiring and enclosing vast estates which they intended eventually 
to lease to foreign ‘serfs and peons’” who would make a mockery 
of Texas democracy by voting according to the dictation of the 
“English aristocracy.” Again, on March 14, 1892, he warned the 
people against future ‘tenants and peons of foreign landlords.” 
And in his inaugural message of January 12, 1893, with which 
he began his second term as governor, Hogg referred specifically 
to the “Scotch and British corporations” as a peril to the political 
and economic development of the state. 

James S. Hogg not only railed but acted. On April 12, 1892, 
he approved an Alien Land Law which he had induced the state 
legislature to pass. It prohibited the acquisition of land by aliens 
thereafter and required alien landowners either to dispose of their 
holdings or become citizens of the United States within ten years. 
On March 24, 1893, he also signed a Corporation Land Law 
which forbade future acquisition of Texas lands by corporations 
and required corporate landowners to sell the lands they then 
held within fifteen years. This second measure was a threat to 
British investors and might have depressed the value of their 
property if it had been vigorously enforced.’ 

Because they had proved unprofitable rather than because of 
hostile legislation, three of the thirteen British corporations were 


6These quotations are from Shefly, Life and Times of Timothy Dwight Hobart, 
76, 78, 87, g2. The Texas Land Commissioner wrote in 1908 that a “few good 
homes are worth more than many ranches ...; the cry of one child is more civi- 
lizing than the ‘bleat’ of ten thousand calves; the smoke from one good home is 
worth more than the fires of all the branding pens.” Jbid., 101. 

7TRobert C. Cotner (ed.), Addresses and State Papers of James Stephen Hogg 
(Austin, 1951), 97, 181, 301. The two laws mentioned are reprinted at pp. 549-553. 
Texas had granted between thirty-two and thirty-six million acres of land as rail- 
way subsidies, and Hogg’s Corporation Land Law was directed at the domestic 
railway corporations as well as the foreign land companies. It seems evident that 
the law was not strictly enforced. The following British corporations continued to 
hold their lands beyond the fifteen-year limit (1908): American Pastoral Company, 
Capitol Freehold Land and Investment Company, Cedar Valley Land and Cattle 
Company, Hansford Land and Cattle Company, Prairie Cattle Company, and 
Matador Land and Cattle Company. The demise of several of the companies may 
have been hastened by this legislative threat. 
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liquidated between 1893 and 18g6—Cattle Ranche and Land 
Company, Cresswell Ranche and Cattle Company, and Western 
Land and Cattle Company—with losses probably almost as large 
as their combined capitalization of £712,250. Half of those which 
survived until the end of the century or later also lost money 
during the 1880’s and 18g0’s, and only two of the ten survivors 
can be described as having been even fairly profitable. On paid-up 
ordinary shares with a nominal value of £209,740 at the outset 
and £125,844 at the end of the year 1900, Hansford Land and 
Cattle Company paid an annual average dividend of only a little 
more than 4 per cent for the years 1882 through 1900 and suf- 
fered a capital loss of £83,869. Starting with a nominal paid-in 
capital of £300,000 in ordinary shares and ‘‘writing off’ £100,000 
of this in 1893, Matador returned an annual average dividend of 
less than g per cent for the eighteen years beginning in 1883. 
Although Prairie Cattle Company started off well, paying an an- 
nual average of 15.3 per cent during the five years beginning 
with 1881 and whetting the eagerness of other investors, it made 
no return to its shareholders during the next nine years, man- 
aged to pay an annual average of only 6.8 per cent during the 
first twenty years of its existence, and suffered a capital loss of 
£191,136, reducing the nominal value of its ordinary shares from 
£294,055 to £102,919. Texas Land and Cattle returned an annual 
average of only a little over 3 per cent during the nineteen years 
beginning in 1882 on its paid-in ordinary capital, which shrank 
from £384,000 to £240,000, no less than £144,000 having been 
“written off’ in 1894. Four other companies—American Pastoral, 
Capitol Freehold Land and Investment, Cattle Ranche and Land 
(name changed to Cattle Ranche in 1889), and Espuela—paid 
almost no dividends at all and suffered considerable capital losses. 

The only companies that enjoyed steady prosperity were the 
Land Mortgage Bank of Texas and Texas Land and Mortgage 
Company. On a paid-up nominal in ordinary shares expanding 
from £10,000 to £156,328, Land Mortgage Bank yielded an annua! 
average of 7 per cent during the first fourteen years of its exist- 
ence. Texas Land and Mortgage returned an annual average of 
slightly more than 10.5 per cent for eighteen years starting with 
1883 on a nominal paid-in ordinary capital ranging from £100,000 
to £125,000. 
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So far, the aggregate dividends received by the ordinary share- 
holders of the British corporations engaged in Texas ranching 
hardly compensated for their capital losses. The only two that 
prospered were those which emphasized the lending of money on 
the properties of others. But English and Scottish investors held 
on tenaciously, sending good money after bad in the hope of re- 
deeming the entire outlay. The aggregate of British capital in- 
vested in the ten companies that had survived was a nominal of 
£5,660,677 at the end of 1goo. British investors had not only made 
up the losses; they had invested well over half a million pounds 
besides. 

The rate of mortality was high during the next two decades. 
Only three of the ten companies existing at the end of 1900 sur- 
vived until 1920—Matador Land and Cattle, Land Mortgage Bank 
of Texas, and Texas Land and Mortgage Company—and the Land 
Mortgage Bank was “wound up” in 1922. 

The available record of losses and gains for these two more 
recent decades is incomplete, but it is likely that there were fewer 
losses and somewhat more profits. American Pastoral Company, 
which was liquidated in 1915-1916, paid no dividends during this 
period, but it seems to have recovered its investment, which 
amounted to £231,655 in 1900. Capitol Freehold Land and In- 
vestment yielded no dividends, but probably recouped a little 
more than its invested capital of around three million. This com- 
pany, which owned the famous XIT Ranch, passed out of exist- 
ence in 1918. Cedar Valley Land and Cattle Company was liqui- 
dated in 1909, perhaps with considerable further loss, and its 
shareholders received only one dividend, 10 per cent in 1885, 
during its entire life. Its capitalization was £132,545 in 1900. 
Espuela sold its properties in 1907 and dissolved the next year 
without paying more than a single dividend—g per cent in 1895— 
on its preference shares or making any return whatever on its 
ordinary. Its owners probably did not recover much of their 
investment, which amounted to £353,282 in 1900. Hansford Land 
and Cattle Company, with a nominal capital of £125,844 in 1900, 
all in ordinary shares, paid an annual average dividend of only 
a little more than 1 per cent during the last twelve years of its 
existence and dissolved in 1912, but its shareholders probably 
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recouped most of their investment. Prairie Cattle Company, with 
a nominal capitalization of £152,919 in 1900 and £297,470 in 1914, 
was “wound up” during the next two years. Annual dividends on 
its ordinary shares—£102,919 in 1900 and £175,000 in 1914—aver- 
aged approximately 7 per cent during the last fifteen years of its 
life and it probably recouped its capital. Texas Land and Cattle 
Company returned an annual average of less than 3 per cent on 
its ordinary shares—£240,000 in 1900 and £216,000 in 1905—dur- 
ing the eight years following 1g00 and was liquidated in 1908, 
perhaps without further capital loss. The Land Mortgage Bank 
of Texas continued to be rather prosperous during the twenty-one 
years preceding its liquidation in 1922. On a nominal paid-up 
capital of £156,328 in ordinary shares, the annual average divi- 
dend was 9.4 per cent.* 

The most prosperous of the British corporations were the 
Matador Land and Cattle Company and the Texas Land and 
Mortgage Company. On ordinary shares amounting to a nominal 
£200,000, paid up, Matador returned an annual average dividend 
of nearly 11.8 per cent for the forty-nine years starting in 1901 
and ending in 1950. The yield was 30 per cent each year for 1947, 
1948, and 1949 and 50 per cent for 1950. On ordinary shares 
amounting to £125,000 in 1900 and £250,000 in 1950, Texas Land 
Mortgage Company’s nominal rate of return averaged approxi- 
mately 11.3 per cent annually during the forty-nine years begin- 
ning with 1901. 

Such is the record of British investments in Texas land and 
livestock. With few exceptions, the profits were small. In many 
instances, the losses outweighed the gains. Excepting the Matador 
Land and Cattle Company and possibly the Prairie Cattle Com- 
pany among those engaged in ranching, the unearned increment 
was probably more important than the cattle business. Only the 
rise in Texas land values after 1900 rescued the majority of the 
investors from calamity. 

8It is difficult to arrive at a balance sheet for these companies from Stock Ex- 
change Year-Book and other available records. Most of them began ‘o return capital 
to the shareholders shortly after 1900 instead of using all of the profits to pay 
dividends and interest on debentures. Their profits, such as they were, came in 
most instances from the sale of land rather than from the livestock business. The 


interest rate for debentures ran from 3.5 to 4.5 per cent, and there were a few 
preference shares with coupons of from 5 to 10 per cent. 
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The benefits conferred upon Texas by these investments are 
not easy to appraise. British investors helped to introduce barbed- 
wire fences, steel windmills, deep wells, and better breeds of cattle 
into Northwest Texas, experimented with various crops, hired 
Texas ‘‘cattle bosses’ for a few thousand dollars a year and ‘Texas 
“cowboys” for twenty-five to thirty dollars a month, paid such 
taxes as they could not avoid, supplemented the income of some 
state officials and more lobbyists, and finally, in desperation, made 
considerable effort to attract settlers. Most of these were genuine 
contributions. But many Texans, perhaps the majority, did not 
like these foreign corporations (or even those of the United 
States, especially the railway corporations with their vast tracts of 
Texas land) . Being a land-hungry people, the Texans felt that the 
nobility and financiers of England and Scotland were a barrier 
preventing them from entering the Land of Canaan, an impedi- 
ment to their progress, a powerful influence pushing up the value 
of the coveted soil both in Northwestern Texas and all over the 
state. 

Whatever the final conclusion regarding the benefits and the 
injuries, it can hardly be doubted that Englishmen and Scots 
obtained better rewards from their investment in lands and live- 
stock in Uruguay and Argentina. An example, for instance, is the 
Pranges Estancia Company, Limited, which was engaged in the 
raising of sheep and cattle in Uruguay. On a nominal paid-up 
investment of £116,000 to £120,000, Pranges returned an annual 
average dividend of 12.5 per cent for the forty-five years beginning 
in 1884, without “passing” a single time, and then “wound up” 
without loss of capital. Another example is the record of River 
Plate Land and Farming Company, which, without missing a 
single dividend, sent its ordinary shareholders an annual average 
reward of 10.3 per cent on a nominal capital ranging from £34,000 
to £80,000 for a period of thirty-three years starting with 1895. 
The record of Las Cabezas Estancia Company shows that in 
addition to a stock bonus of 50 per cent in 1908, shareholders 
were rewarded with an average annual dividend of 11.2 per cent 
for a period of sixty-nine years beginning with 1882 on a nominal 
paid-in capital of £160,000. The Mortgage Company of the River 
Plate, which, besides a stock bonus of 100 per cent in 1919, re- 
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turned an annual average cash dividend of 12.4 per cent during 
the years 1888-1950, inclusive, on a nominal ordinary paid-up 
capital ranging from £200,000 to £300,000. These are only a few 
of the older companies. There were many more which amply 
rewarded their English and Scottish owners, and few that did not.’ 

British capitalists who invested in similar enterprises in other 
parts of the Trans-Mississippi West were hardly more fortunate 
than those who ventured their money in lands and livestock in 
Texas. Eight of the fifteen British companies founded for this 
purpose between 1879 and 1886 were liquidated between 1888 
and 1895, probably all of them with considerable capital losses, 
and five of the eight without paying any dividends whatever.*® 
Only four of the other seven rewarded their ordinary shareholders 
with an annual average dividend of as much as 4 per cent on their 
nominal paid-up investment. 

But some of these four were quite profitable. Although Cali- 
fornia Pastoral and Agricultural Company, Limited, organized in 
1882, averaged only a little more than 2 per cent the three decades 
of its existence on ordinary shares with a nominal value ranging 
from £75,000 to £150,000, the company is said to have sold its 
property at a profit of 200 per cent."* Missouri Land and Live- 
stock Company, founded the same year, returned an annual aver- 
age of 6.8 per cent for the twenty-five years starting with 1883 on 


®Stock Exchange Year-Book describes these four companies as well as many others 
operating in Argentina and Uruguay and gives dividend records for a good part of 
the period of their existence. See the indexes under their names. The following 
are some of the other enterprises alluded to: Argentine Southern Land Company, 
Santa Fe Land Company, Espartillar Estancia Company, Argentine Land and In- 
vestment Company, Associated Estancias, Estancia and Properties Company, Uru- 
guay United Estancias, and Tecka Land Company. Most of the older companies had 
some difficulties during the depression of the 18go’s and all had them during a 
part of the 1930's, and the Juan D. Perén regime began to give those operating in 
Argentina considerable trouble in the middle 1940’s. 

10The companies that failed, with dates of founding in parentheses, and their 
paid-up ordinary share capital are listed below: 


(1) Arkansas Valley Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1882) £212,500 
(2) Colorado Ranche Co., Ltd. (1879) 16,400 
(3) Dakota Stock and Grazing Co., Ltd. (1883) 131,020 
(4) Montana Sheep and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1884) 15,424 
(5) Nevada Land and Cattle Co., Ltd. (1881) 150,000 
(6) New United States Cattle Ranche, Ltd. (1884) 42,810 
(7) Wyoming Cattle Ranche Co., Ltd. (1882) 84.550 
(8) Wyoming Hereford Cattle and Land Association, Ltd. (1886) 150,000 


11Clay, My Life on the Range, 27. 
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a nominal paid-in share capital of £90,000 and more than re- 
couped its capital when it “wound up” in 1908. South Minnesota 
Land Company, established in 1883 and liquidated in 1901, paid 
an annual average of more than 42 per cent on its paid-up ordi- 
nary shares, which had a face value of £14,825; and Western 
Ranches, Limited, organized in 1883 to operate in Wyoming, 
Montana, and South Dakota, returned an annual average divi- 
dend of 10.5 per cent on paid-in ordinary shares with a nominal 
value ranging from £78,400 to £150,000 for the thirty-five years 
beginning with 1884, and then “wound up” in 1919, probably 
without much loss of capital. Only Matador and perhaps Prairie 
Cattle, among the British ranching enterprises operating in Texas, 
can be compared with these four companies in respect to profits.’* 
~ 12The three enterprises not mentioned in the text of this essay or in footnote 11 
were: (1) Missouri Land Company of Scotland, Limited, founded in 1880 and 
“wound up” in 1920, with paid-in ordinary shares having a face value of £36,300; 
(2) Platte Land Company, Limited, organized in 1879 and liquidated in 1918, with 
paid-in ordinary capital having a nominal value of from £10,880 to £136,000; and 
(3) Swan Land and Cattle Company, Limited, with a nominal paid-up ordinary 


capital of from £7,500 to £750,000, organized in 1883 to operate in Wyoming and 
sold in 1926 to an American corporation. 
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Che Origin of Military Aviation 
in CeKas, 1910-973 


WILLIAM C. POOL 


LTHOUGH recent military historians have said that the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps was “‘created vir- 
tually from whole cloth in 1917,’ the heritage of the 

United States Air Force involves a period of pioneer adventure 
and achievement that began with the establishment of the first 
flight training school at College Park, Maryland, in 1909. During 
this pioneer stage in the history of military aviation a small group 
of officers and enlisted men, under first the Aeronautical Division 
and later the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, labored with 
primitive equipment and insufficient funds to conquer new fron- 
tiers and lay the foundations for American air power. The story 
of these pioneer aviators is, in large measure, a chapter in the 
history of Texas and the southwestern region of the United 
States. With certain exceptions obvious to continuity, the scope 
of this narrative will be limited to the role of Texas and the 
Southwest in the history of early military aviation. 

After the first successful flights in a power-driven heavier-than- 
air machine had been made by Orville and Wilbur Wright in 
1903, the young inventors returned to Ohio and erected an air- 
plane shed in a cow pasture at Simms Station or Huffman 
Prairie, about eight miles from Dayton. They continued their 
flight experiments and, between 1904 and 1907, made several 
unsuccessful attempts to interest the board of Ordnance and 
Fortification of the War Department in the military possibilities 
of the airplane. Although the United States Army, functioning 
through the Signal Corps, had been experimenting with observa- 
tion balloons since the Civil War, the military planners were in 
no hurry to purchase an airplane. In fact it was the renewed 
interest in observation baloons and dirigible balloons that re- 
sulted in an office memorandum creating the Aeronautical Divi- 


1Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate (eds.), The Army Air Forces in 
World War II (Chicago, 1948), I, 4. 
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sion in the office of the Chief Signal Officer, Brigadier General 
James Allen, on August 1, 1907. This division was placed under 
the command of Captain Charles deForest Chandler, who had 
been active in the Signal Corps balloon program, and the division 
was given control of all matters pertaining to “military balloon- 
ing, air machines, and kindred subjects.’”* 

The establishment of the Aeronautical Division of the Signal 
Corps was the forerunner of the purchase of the Army’s first 
airplane. After a series of events involving Signal Corps specifica- 
tions’ and the submission of proposals by the interested manufac- 
turers, the contract between the United States government and 
the Wright brothers was signed on February 10, 1908, and the 
purchase was completed on August 2, 1909. The preliminary test 
flights had been delayed almost a year by the accident of Septem- 
ber 17, 1908, which killed Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge and 
severely injured pilot Orville Wright.* 

After the Signal Corps of the Army obtained an airplane, 
little time was lost in establishing a school for pilot training. The 
site selected for this first school was a field near the Maryland 
Agricultural College® at College Park, Maryland. Wilbur Wright 
was employed as an instructor and was assigned to the College 
Park school. His three aviation students were Lieutenants Frank 
P. Lahm, Cavalry; Frederick E. Humphreys, Corps of Engineers; 
and Benjamin D. Foulois, Infantry. Pilot personnel was secured 
from the various branches of the Army, but “this did not create 
vacancies for replacements in those branches, and none could 


2For a detailed account of the experiments with observation balloons, dirigible 
balloons, and, in general, interest in aeronautical subjects by the United States 
Army, 1860-1907, see Charles deForest Chandler and Frank P. Lahm, How Our 
Army Grew Wings; Airmen and Aircraft Before 1914 (New York, 1943), 1-162. 

3Ibid., 296-297. Among other things, Signal Corps specification No. 486 covered 
“the construction of a flying machine supported entirely by the dynamic reaction 
of the atmosphere and having no gas bag.” It was further specified that the 
machine should be designed so that it could be quickly and easily assembled and 
taken apart “and packed for transportation in army wagons,” carry two persons 
with a combined weight of three hundred and fifty pounds, carry enough gasoline 
for a flight of one hundred and twenty-five miles, have a flying speed of at least 
forty miles per hour in still air, be able to land in a field without requiring a 
specially prepared spot, and should be “sufficiently simple in its construction and 
operation to permit an intelligent man to become proficient in its use within a 
reasonable length of time.” 

4Ibid., 141-168. 

5Now the University of Maryland. 
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choose military aeronautics as a career with confidence of remain- 
ing in that arm.”* 

The first pilot training began on October 8, 1909. In the mean- 
time, Foulois had been detached from the small aviation squadron 
at College Park and sent to Nancy, France, as an observer at 
the International Congress of Aeronautics. This sudden change 
in plans left only Lahm and Humphreys to receive instruction 
from Wilbur Wright. On October 26, after two weeks of dual 
instruction, both Lahm and Humphreys completed successful 
solo flights and became, in turn, ‘qualified instructors.’’ Foulois 
returned from Europe and began flying at College Park on Octo- 
ber 20, 1909. After only three short flights with Wright as in- 
structor, Foulois was assigned to Humphreys for additional dual 
instruction. On November 5, 1909, Humphreys and Foulois, 
while attempting a low turn into the field, scraped the ground 
with the tip of their low wing. This minor accident resulted in 
a delay while new parts were on the way from the Dayton factory 
to College Park. It was during this delay in flight activities that 
the Maryland weather took a turn for the worse as late autumn 
winds of considerable force blew in from the north and east. 
This unfavorable weather was the primary factor in a Signal Corps 
decision to discontinue winter flying at College Park in favor of 
a raore southern location. Because of the large area of govern- 
ment-owned land, the military reservation at Fort Sam Houston, 
near San Antonio, Texas, was approved by the Signal Corps and 
arrangements were made to transfer the aviation detachment and 
to ship the airplane from College Park to Fort Sam Houston. 

While waiting for the decision a personnel change almost de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of the young aviation group. Frederick E. 
Humphreys was ordered back to duty with the Corps of Engineers 
and Frank P. Lahm was returned to duty with the Cavalry. Thus, 
the Army’s only flying organization lost its two qualified pilots. 
Commenting on these transfers, General Henry Harley Arnold 
rather bitterly remarked that: 


With its typical “holier than thou” policy, the Corps of Engineers 
recalled Humphries because he wasn’t performing Engineering 
duty. ... 


®‘Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, iv. 
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Following a report that Lahm had taken a woman into the air, 
he was relieved from aviation duty and sent back to the Cavalry.’ 


After the transfer of Lahm and Humphreys to their respective 
arms of the service, Signal Corps aviation was in a sad plight with 
only one badly-battered Wright airplane and a single semi-qual- 
ified pilot, Benjamin D. Foulois, who at the time had logged a 
few minutes over three hours in the air. Yet, the Army found it 
advantageous to dispense with the services of Wilbur Wright as 
instructor, and it dispatched Foulois and a small group of student 
mechanics to Fort Sam Houston to continue their aviation educa- 
tion. Hampering the skill of this pioneer pilot and his men, travel 
orders were modified to permit the enlisted personnel to ex- 
hibit the Army flying machine at the Electrical Trade Expo- 
sition at Chicago, Illinois, during the month of January, 1910. 
Thus, the Wright airplane was transferred from College Park 
to the old balloon shed at Fort Myer, Virginia, where it was 
crated for shipment, and sent to Texas by way of an extended stay 
in the city of Chicago. This detour in route cost the Signal Corps 
eight weeks in time and training, and, it might be surmised, 
Foulois’ flying became somewhat “rusty” during the long period 
of inactivity.® 

Fort SAM Houston, 1910-1911 


The two primary factors behind the decision of the Signal 
Corps to move its flying school to Fort Sam Houston were the 
climate, which was especially favorable to winter flying, and the 
large area of government-owned land included within the bound- 
aries of Fort Sam Houston. Although San Antonio had been a 
military center since the establishment of the presidio of San 
Antonio de Bexar by the Spanish in 1718, the history of Fort Sam 
Houston proper began when the United States Army occupied 
the area known as the Quadrangle on December 22, 1879.° Later 
expansions included occupation of the Staff Post in 1886, the In- 
fantry Post in 1893, and the Artillery Post in 1912. When the 
Signal Corps aviation detachment arrived in 1910—the first step 


7Henry Harley Arnold, Global Mission (New York, 1949), 25. 

8Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 179. 

*For a history of Fort Sam Houston see Mary Olivia Handy, History of Fort 
Sam Houston (San Antonio, 1951) . 
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in making San Antonio the headquarters for the Air Corps—the 
Artillery Post was in the process of construction.’” 

Benjamin D. Foulois arrived in San Antonio on February 7, 
1910, and immediately began preparations for “tests and experi- 
ments with the Government Wright” airplane.* The necessary 
authority had already been granted to the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment for the construction of a $1450 shed to house the airplane. 
On his first day at the post, Foulois selected a spot on “the north 
side of the mounted drill ground at the New Post” as the site of 
this first crude hangar.’? Construction of the shed commenced on 
February 9 and continued for the next two weeks. 

After the completion of the hangar, the Wright Flyer was un- 
crated, assembled, and carefully overhauled by Foulois and O. G. 
Simmons, the first civilian airplane mechanic employed by the 
Signal Corps. Designated by the names of Wright Flyer, Signal 
Corps airplane No. 1, and the Wright A, the craft was a biplane 
with a wing span of 36 feet and 4 inches and an overall length of 
32 feet and 10 inches.'* The wings constructed of spruce ribbing 
covered with cotton cloth were flexible. Other control surfaces 
consisted of two horizontal planes some g feet and 10 inches in 
front of the main wing surfaces forming the rudder “for vertical 
direction,” or the elevator, and two parallel vertical planes some 
8 feet and 2 inches to the rear of the main wings forming the 
rudder for directional steering. Another small vertical plane was 
located between the two elevator controls to give the airplane 
stability in flight and to help prevent the dreaded tailspin.* 
By the last day of February all of the mechanical preliminaries 


10Historical Data on San Antonio and Fort Sam Houston (MS., distributed by 
Public Relations Department, Fort Sam Houston, Texas) . 

11$an Antonio Express, February 8, 1910. 

12Jbid., February 10, 1910 [the location of Fort Sam Houston’s first airplane 
hangar would be on present Arthur MacArthur Field near New Braunfels Avenue]. 

13Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 299, lists the overall length 
as 28 feet and the wing span as 36 feet and 4 inches. It is significant that the 
exact measurements of the machine vary with the source. 

147bid.; Aviation Notebook, 1909 (MSS., Archives, Library of the Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama), citing the National Archives, Signal Corps doc- 
ument No. 22246. The Historical Section of the Library of the Air University has 
combed the National Archives for material pertinent to the history of early avia- 
tion in the Signal Corps. This manuscript material has been collected in notebook 
form as a part of the Air Force archives. Hereinafter cited as Aviation Notebook, 
followed by the year or volume. 
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had been completed, che Wright engine was tested under full 
power, and the airplane had a new look. On March 1, 1910, 
Benjamin Foulois announced to the local press that he would 
fly the next day.’ 

The power plant consisted of a vertical, four cylinder water- 
cooled Wright engine rating 30.6 horsepower. The cylinders were 
separate and surrounded by copper water jackets. Gasoline was 
fed directly into the combustion chamber by a fuel pump geared 
to the engine shaft, and ignition was effected by means of a “high 
tension magneto driven off the cam shaft.” This small engine 
drove two nine-foot propellers of the pusher type by means of 
chains, one of which was crossed to provide counter rotation. 
Both chains passed through metal guides until near their sprock- 
ets. To one side of the engine was the brass radiator and to the 
other the 13 gallon capacity gasoline tank. The only engine con- 
trol was a foot pedal spark control located on the crossbar in front 
of and between the pilot seats. Connected to the magneto, the 
foot pedal advanced and retarded the spark as the pilot desired. 
Two other controls—a string connected to the cam shaft for the 
purpose of stopping the engine and another string fastened to 
the horizontal crossbar below the elevators and to the front of the 
pilot seats designed as a primitive turn-and-bank indicator—com- 
pleted the list of pilot aids.’ 

The chassis of the airplane consisted of two skids or runners 
like those of a sleigh. Because of these skids, the take-off was 
made with the aid of a small two-wheeled truck, a wooden mono- 
rail track, a derrick or tower, and a falling weight. When ready 
for take-off, the engine was started with the spark retarded and 
a cloth saturated with gasoline held securely over the intake 
tube. The machine was then placed on the wooden track, which 
was usually laid toward the direction from which the prevailing 
wind was expected. By a system of hooks, ropes, and pulleys, 
the airplane was connected to a weight of some 1500 pounds 
and the weight hoisted to the top of the tower. The pilot would 
then open the throttle, release the weight by means of a trigger 
near the seat, and the combined thrust of the propellers and 


15San Antonio Express, February 10, 1910, and March 1, 1910. 
16Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 299. 
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falling weight would lift the airplane into the air at the end 
of the starting track.” 

Getting airborne, therefore, was a major task involving con- 
siderable skill on the part of the pilot, whose difficulties were 
just beginning with the take-off. Controlling the flight of the 
first Wright airplane comprised the application of exceedingly 
difficult pilot techniques. For example, the pilot controls on 
the Wright machine consisted of three vertical sticks or levers— 
the first two, one located outside each of the pilot seats, were 
attached to the elevator surfaces and moved in the conventional 
manner of the modern stick, while a third stick, located between 
the pilot positions, served a double purpose of rudder (direc- 
tional steering) control and wing warping control.’* This middle 
stick, which also moved fore and aft in the same manner as the 
elevator control, was hinged in the middle so that the top part 
would rock laterally and control the warping of the wings. 
Thus the rudder could be moved in combination with warping 
or independently, depending on the desire and abilities of the 
individual pilot. It is significant to note that while the Wright 
airplane had two elevator controls, it did not have two complete 
sets of controls.”* 

Two hard boards were provided for pilot seats and were located 
to the left of the engine on the leading edge of the lower wing. 
The pilots’ feet rested on a small bar in front of the wing. In 1910 
and 1911 the safety belt was unknown, so the “early birds” 
actually needed three hands—two to use on the controls and an- 
other to hold on to the airplane. 

When he arrived at Fort Sam Houston in the late winter of 
1909-1910 to carry on alone in the battered Wright flying ma- 


17] bid. 

18Jbid., 300, records that “lateral balance is affected by lifting or lowering the 
rear edges of both main surfaces [the wings]. Turning one side downward to an 
increased angle of attack, results in raising that wing. The control wires are 
attached to the wings where the upright struts are fastened near the trailing edge, 
pass through pulleys to one of the parts of the split lever between the seats. Moving 
this part of the lever forward pulls the rear edges of the right wings downward 
and at the same time raises the corresponding rear edges of the left wings. A move- 
ment of the warping part of the lever backward reverses the effect. Ordinarily in 
making a turn, the warping part of the lever is first offset slightly to produce a 
banking effect.” 

19Arnold, Global Mission, 18; Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 
goo. 
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chine, Benjamin D. Foulois had really not completed his pre- 
solo flight training. Yet, in fine Army tradition, he was sent to 
Texas with a small detachment of student mechanics to “become 
the first Correspondence School pilot in history.’’*’ In explaining 
the methods of Foulois’s correspondence technique, General 
Arnold recalls that: 


Foulois had learned how to takeoff and fly reasonably well in the 
air, but he had not had a chance to master landings. Accordingly, 
he would takeoff time after time and fly successfully, only to come 
into the field and crash. Then the plane would be repaired while 
Benny wrote patiently to the Wright brothers, explaining what he 
thought he had done and presently would receive in the mail an 
analysis and suggestions for the next flight.? 


All of these factors—the characteristics of the airplane, the 
difficulty of control technique, and the correspondence between 
Foulois and the Wrights—are essential to a full appreciation of 
the accomplishments of Foulois and his enlisted detachment at 
Fort Sam Houston in 1910 and 1911. 

In completion of the task of preparing the Wright machine for 
its first Texas flight, Lieutenant Foulois was assisted by a small 
detachment of enlisted personnel. Although it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to establish the exact dates of arrival for all of the enlisted 
company, there is ample evidence in both official and unofficial 
sources to establish the fact that Sergeants Herbert Marcus 
and Stephen J. Idzorek, Corporal Vernon L. Burge,”* Privates 
Glenn R. Madole, W. R. Brown, Felix Clarke, and William C. 
Abolin, and civilian mechanic O. G. Simmons were on duty with 
the Signal Corps at Fort Sam Houston in the early spring and 
summer of 1910. This small distinguished group of pioneers 
deserves special attention from the military historian. Since 
their efforts and energies were combined in the seemingly un- 
surmountable task of proving to the skeptics that aviation would 


20Arnold, Global Mission, 25. 

21] bid. 

22Vernon L. Burge is one of the real pioneers of American airpower. He was 
placed on active duty with the old Signal Corps balloon detachment in 1907. After 
the Fort Sam Houston days of 1910-1911, Burge was transferred to Fort William 
McKinley, near Manila, Philippine Islands, where he learned to fly under the 
instruction of Frank Purdy Lahm. Burge remained in the Air Service and Air 
Corps and was retired in 1941 as a lieutenant colonel. 
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play a vital role in future military affairs, a detailed account will 
be given of the accomplishments of this organization from March, 
1910, to June, 1911. 

Benjamin Foulois made his first flights from the Fort Sam 
Houston drill field on March g, 1910. At various intervals during 
the day he completed a total of four flights. His first takeoff was 
timed at 9:30 A.M. The Wright Flyer left the starting rail with- 
out difficulty and arose to an altitude of about 150 feet. Foulois 
circled the field about six times and came down for a landing 
after 714 minutes in the air. The second flight, which occurred 
later in the morning, was uneventful and lasted 11 minutes. 
Needless to say, by this time the field was covered with several 
thousand spectators, many of them awed by their first sight of an 
airplane. The first afternoon takeoff came at 2:00 P.M., and the 
flight—timed at 21 minutes—was the longest of the day. On the 
fourth and late afternoon flight, Foulois had been in the air for 
about 20 minutes when a broken gasoline line caused engine 
failure and brought about a prompt forced landing. In attempting 
a “dead stick” approach to the ground from an altitude of 40 
feet, Foulois leveled his glide too high above the ground, stalled 
out, and mushed into the field with considerable force. The 
rough landing caused major damage to the engine, the lower 
center frame, and the rudder controls.** 

The damage received by the airplane on Foulois’ rough land- 
ing required about ten days to repair. While the enlisted members 
of the aviation detachment, under the direction of O. G. Simmons, 
were busy repairing the airplane, Foulois announced that “here- 
after I will make my flights in the afternoon so as not to interfere 
with the drilling.”** This was the first but not the last instance 
of controversy and irritation between the ground officers and 
flying officers of the Army. Foulois did not fly again until March 
12, when he broke the “‘world’s record” for a quick start by rising 
from the starting rail in 65 feet and completing a total of five 
flights of approximately 5614 minutes duration during the day. 
In the course of the day’s work Foulois reached an altitude of 
about 225 feet and came down to the ground complaining of 


23San Antonio Express, March 3, 1910; Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army 
Grew Wings, 180-181. 


24San Antonio Express, March 4, 1910. 
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“rough air and puffy winds.’’** On the last landing of the day, 
Foulois experienced in full the ‘bucking ability” of the Wright 
Flyer and narrowly escaped serious injury when a gust of wind 
threw him against the surface of the upper wing and sent the 
airplane into a dangerous dive. Two truss wires in front of the 
pilot’s seat saved Foulois from being thrown ‘‘completely out of 
the plane.” This experience taught Foulois a lesson and there- 
after, in order to “stick with the ship” he lashed himself to the 
pilot’s seat with “a four foot trunk strap’—the first safety belt 
used in Army aviation.” 

Foulois, securely fastened to his seat with his trunk strap, was 
again in the air on March 14 for a flight of 21 minutes, and again 
the pilot was troubled by ‘contrary winds of variable velocities 
between two and ten miles an hour.” The windy March days, so 
traditional in south and southwest Texas, were making flights 
in the flimsy Wright machine rather risky business. The weather 
continued to play havoc with aviation activities during the months 
of April and May, 1910. In addition to the weather, another 
damper on Signal Corps flying was the fact that superior officers, 
often with a rather dim view regarding the future of military 
aviation, were frequently giving Foulois and his mechanics addi- 
tional duties to perform. For example, in March, the lieutenant 
was directed “to assume charge of the installation of an annun- 
ciator buzzer system on the target range at Fort Sam Houston.’’* 
As a result, during the month of May, Foulois made only six 
flights totaling one hour twenty-three minutes. In August, 1910, 
the aviation periodical Aeronautics reported that to June 7, 1910, 
the spring flying at Fort Sam Houston added up to a total of 41 
flights totaling seven hours seven minutes.”* 

Meanwhile Foulois had been experimenting with the design of 
his Wright airplane. In May, for example, he transferred the rear 


25Ibid., March 13, 1910. 

26Barney M. Giles, “Early Military Aviation in Texas,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LVI, 145. It is significant to note that Foulois’ so-called safety belt was 
far from perfect since, while the pilot was secured to his seat, escape from the 
aircraft was possible only after much tugging at the belt. Lieutenant Thomas 
Dewitt Milling actually invented the standard safety belt with the quick-release 
buckle while flying at North Island in 1914. 

27San Antonio Express, March 25, 1910. 

28Aviation Notebook, 1910, citing Aeronautics, August, 1910. 
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rudder of the machine to the front and constructed a new rudder 
for the rear control surfaces. More significant still, in the time 
required for minor repairs following his rough landings, Foulois 
designed a tricycle landing gear that he proposed to attach to the 
skids of the airplane. A set of blueprints showing the change was 
mailed to the Wright factory and on April 28 the following reply 
was received: 


I received your letter and blue prints some days ago. I think the 
ground plan is very good. Probably tires 2” in diameter would be 
sufficient, though large tires are softer. I doubt whether the fasten- 


ings for the rubber bands will be secure enough. ... It might be 
better to run ties to the front of the skid. ... Otherwise, I see noth- 
ing wrong. 


I have been intending to make up several sets of wheels for fitting 
to our machines, but have been too busy to get it done as yet. I 
think we will get to it in a few weeks however. If you do not find 
someone else to make them sooner, we can furnish them within a 
month.” 


While the Wright factory might have been able to make the 
landing wheels within a month, the Signal Corps coffer was empty 
and prompt payment for the extra parts would have been almost 
impossible. General Arnold made a statement to this effect in 
Global Mission and Benjamin Foulois, testifying before a Con- 
gressional committee regarding the proposed bill creating the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps in 1914, remarked that he 
spent large sums of money from his personal funds. Many years 
later (1950) Foulois recalled that: 


The combination of my limited experience in landing with a dead 
engine, the bucking abilities of No. 1, and forced landings due to an 
unreliable engine kept No. 1 in the shop about 75 per cent of the 
above four months period [March-June, 1910]. This state of affairs 
was, of course, hard on the so-called Government economy of those 
days. I had been allowed $150 to maintain the plane for one year. 
The repair bills, during the first four months of teaching myself how 
to fly, exhausted practically all of my Government funds, and, for 
the remainder of the fiscal year, I contributed about $300 of my 
First Lieutenant’s pay to cover the cost of new materials for new 
wings, new rudders, new elevators, new propellers, etc., which, to- 
gether with help in materials from the plumbers, carpenters, paint- 


297bid., citing National Archives. 
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ers, and blacksmiths at Fort Sam Houston, enabled me to carry on a 
reasonable amount of flying and a steady program of service testing 
and re-design of No. 1 under “correspondence courses” which I 
initiated between the Wright brothers and myself immediately after 
my bucking experience with No. 1 on March 12, 1910.*° 


Foulois has said that his two major objectives during the first 
four months at San Antonio were (1) to learn how to fly the 
airplane with a minimum amount of damage to himself, and 
(2) to carry on service tests of the “‘plane, engines, the fuel and 
oil systems” for use in future airplane and engine specifications. 
Both of these objectives were interrupted on June 15, 1910, when 
Foulois and the entire aviation detachment with the exception 
of O. G. Simmons and Glenn R. Madole were transferred to Leon 
Springs to install an annunciator buzzer system on the target 
range. During the absence of most of their helpers, Simmons and 
Madole were busy around San Antonio collecting the materials 
essential to the construction of a set of wheels for the skids of 
the Wright airplane. By the time the detachment returned from 
Leon Springs a month later, the wheels were ready to be in- 
stalled.** 

Foulois and the aviation detachment returned to Fort Sam 
Houston on July 16, 1910. Four days later Foulois made three 
short flights from the drill field, and the next two weeks were 
spent putting the finishing touches on the new tricycle wheel 
assembly.*? By August 8 the landing gear had been attached to 
the skids of the Flyer and the first flight in the improved machine 
came on August 18, when Foulois completed two flights of 25 
minutes duration. As had been expected, the recoil caused by the 
shock of rough landings was too much for the springs supporting 
the wheels and the gear buckled. The landing gear assembly was 
then removed from the plane and rebuilt. By August 22, the 
wheels were described as “working nicely” on several flights 
during which Foulois practiced spiral glides, or, as the feat was 
described by the Express, “he made his descent in a semi-circle.” 


30B. D. Foulois to Barney M. Giles [undated], cited in Barney M. Giles, “Early 
Military Aviation in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVI, 146. 

31[bid.; Aviation Notebook, 1910, citing National Archives, SC No. 23907, and 
Aeronautics, August, 1910; Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 181f. 

32San Antonio Express, July 21, 1910. 

33[bid., August 23, 1910. 
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The tricycle landing gear of 1910 was a significant contribution 
to the progress of military aviation at Fort Sam Houston. Land- 
ings could now be made in even the roughest sections of the drill 
field, and the bulky starting track with its tower, ropes, and 
falling weight was eliminated as accessory to flight. 

During the month of August, 1910, Foulois flew on seven 
days for a total time in the air of one hour sixteen minutes. By 
this time he was a competent pilot (though still rough on his 
landings) and had begun looking about for new frontiers to 
conquer. Since the next logical step in an aviation education 
would have been a cross-country flight between two compass 
points, Foulois asked for permission to make such a flight from 
Fort Sam Houston to Leon Springs in northwest Bexar County 
some twenty-two miles from San Antonio. Although Foulois had 
announced to the press that, provided the War Department would 
grant its approval, several cross-country flights would be planned 
in the future, the pilot was to be keenly disappointed. The War 
Department and Signal Corps refused to grant the necessary 
permission for the suggested cross-country. On September 21, 
1910, Captain Arthur S. Cowan wrote Foulois that: 


I am directed by the Chief Signal Officer of the Army to advise 
you that, while he does not desire to place any restrictions upon your 
work with this machine, he is particularly anxious that you should 
avoid any hazardous flights, or any work in connection with this 
machine, which does not appear reasonably safe. 

It is hoped that by next spring the Signal Corps will be equipped 
with some new up-to-date machines and that it will then be possible 
[for you] to carry on the class of work to which you refer.* 


In effect Foulois’ request for cross-country experience had 
been politely but firmly refused by the power and authority 
vested in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

Army flying at Fort Sam Houston was halted during the last 
quarter of 1910 when Benjamin Foulois was ordered to attend 
the aviation meets held at Belmont Park, Long Island, and Bal- 
timore, Maryland, and to report for a period of temporary duty 
in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer at Washington, D. C. 
As a result, Foulois did not return to San Antonio until Feb- 


84Captain Arthur S. Cowan to Benjamin D. Foulois, September 21, 1910, in 
Aviation Notebook, 1910. 
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ruary, 1911. He immediately began plans for trying out the 
Wright Flyer (now remodeled) on a series of reconnaissance mis- 
sions with the troops assembled along the border between the 
United States and Mexico. In the meanwhile, Robert J. Collier 
had loaned the Army (still unable to purchase because of the 
lack of funds) his new Wright Type B airplane. The new model 
was shipped to San Antonio and the Wright brothers, finally 
showing some concern for Foulois, sent P. O. (Phil) Parmalee, 
pioneer test pilot instructor, to Fort Sam Houston to give in- 
struction in the new airplane. Needless to say, all plans for the 
much-battered Signal Corps airplane No. 1 were dropped upon 
the arrival of the new machine, and Foulois progressed to the 
second stage of his pilot training.** 

The new Wright machine, with a wing span of about thirty- 
nine feet, was larger than the 1909 model and carried the factory 
designation of Scout. On February 21, 1911, Foulois and Par- 
malee went aloft in the new biplane; the flight was pictured by 
the press as the first time in the history of southwestern aviation 
that two men had ridden in the same flying machine. Thus, the 
oft-expressed opinion that “the atmosphere above San Antonio 
was too rare to support the weight of two men” was riddled once 
and for all.** Furthermore, Parmalee’s skill at the controls of 
the Scout impressed and amazed San Antonio newspaper re- 
porters, who described Parmalee as an expert pilot, who could 
“drive the machine through a knot-hole—if the hole permitted 
such a performance.” If the historian is to believe journalistic 
accounts, the veteran Wright instructor’s “glides and dips were 
a revelation even to Foulois.” In demonstrating the flight char- 
acteristics of the new airplane, Parmalee seems to have “buzzed” 
the drill field with a soaring maneuver related to the modern 
“peel up” tacked on to the end. The spectators—both military 
and civilian—were thrilled by this demonstration of flying skill.*’ 

On February 23 Parmalee and Foulois made six flights before 
Parmalee took O. G. Simmons on the last flight of the day. At 


35Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 184. Parmalee remained at 
Fort Sam Houston from February until April, 1911. He was then replaced by 
Frank T. Coffyn, another pioneer test pilot and instructor. 

36San Antonio Express, February 22, 1910. 

37] bid. 
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noon the newspaper press was given another chance to record an 
unusual event when the two pilots flew from the “mounted drill 
ground” to the lower parade ground for lunch at the Officer's 
Mess, “‘an innovation as far as the South or Southwest is con- 
cerned.” The February air was cold and altitudes were kept 
to a minimum. As the day’s work neared the end, Parmalee ex- 
ecuted a perfect ‘‘figure eight” proving to his enthusiastic news- 
paper audience that the assertion to the effect that “a flying 
machine cannot turn to the right as well as to the left” was noth- 
ing more than “press agents bunk.’’** 

As Parmalee flew with the enlisted men of the detachment on 
February 25, it was noticed that strong winds failed to bother 
the new airplane as much as similar winds had bothered the old 
Wright Type A. In the meantime, Lieutenant Foulois had been 
working on his plans for reconnaissance flights along the Rio 
Grande; by February 25 the necessary permission for these mis- 
sions had been granted for a cross-country flight from Laredo to 
Eagle Pass and return. Asa result, the Wright Scout was crated for 
shipment and started on its way to Laredo on February 27; the 
personnel of the aviation detachment entrained the following 
day, and since a long stay on the border was expected, tentage 
and other miscellaneous equipment were carried along. 

The flying detachment arrived at Laredo, established a camp 
at old Fort McIntosh, and assembled the Wright Type B on 
March 2, 1911. The proposed cross-country had been originally 
planned for the day of arrival but a high north wind forced a 
temporary postponement. Parmalee, however, became the admi- 
rative officer of the camp when he made three test flights on March 
2. Several thousand curious persons appeared during the day to 
hamper the work of the detachment. Intelligence reports on the 
proposed route of flight warned the pilots that the wagon road 
on the Texas side of the Rio Grande was “‘carroded and marred 
with deep arroyas,” and in many places, the road was twenty 
miles from the line of flight.* 

The Laredo to Eagle Pass cross-country of March g, 1911, is 


38]bid., February 24, 1911. 
89[bid., February 27, 1911, and February 28, 1911. 
40[bid., March 3, 1911. 
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one of the highlights of early military aviation if not the most 
outstanding accomplishments in Army flying up until that time. 
Phil Parmalee, Benjamin D. Foulois, and the Wright Type B 
Scout set a new world’s record for distance when they covered the 
106 miles between Laredo and Eagle Pass in two hours and ten 
minutes of non-stop flight. The flight, made through a heavy haze 
that reduced vision, got underway when the pilots took off from 
their Fort McIntosh field at 2 p.m. After takeoff, Parmalee and 
Foulois steered for the Rio Grande and then headed in the gen- 
eral direction of Eagle Pass. Twenty-six minutes later an agent 
of the Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Railroad reported the flyers 
over Minera; and although Signal Corps wireless stations at Sul- 
livan’s Ranch and Pagauche Crossing also spotted the airplane, 
they gave no notification. Back at Fort McIntosh, the enlisted 
men—Herbert Marcus, Stephen J. Idzorek, Vernon L. Burge, and 
Felix Clarke—along with O. G. Simmons were “sweating it out” 
when they received the following wire report from Lieutenant 
Foulois at 4:30 P.M.: 


Eagle Pass, Texas 
March 3 
O. G. Simmons, Aeronautical Engineer, Fort McIntosh, Texas: 
Arrived 4:07 without stop. Picked up all wireless stations in route. 
Didn’t see a thing on the Mexican side. Will probably return Sunday. 
Foulois* 


This record breaking flight, made over rugged terrain ‘“‘covered 
largely with chaparral, with no roads or settlements to speak 
of,” was described by Lieutenant Foulois as follows: 


We left Laredo at exactly 2 o'clock and came in as near a bee-line 
as possible, following the river all the way at an average altitude of 
1000 feet. We traveled exactly 106 miles in two hours and ten minutes, 
thus breaking the world’s record for continuous flight in a biplane 
with a passenger. The country was exceedingly rough all the way and 
we saw only one spot where a forced landing could have been pos- 
sible.*? 


Foulois states that this initial reconnaissance flight under 
service conditions “developed negative military information” 
but that Texas terrain between Laredo and Eagle Pass was so 


41[bid., March 4, 1911. 
421 bid. 
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rough that (since the Wright engine had “misfired” on several 
occasions during the flight) a decision was reached to “‘stick close 
to the Rio Grande in case of engine trouble” on the return 
flight.*® This proved to be a wise decision since the return flight 
of March 5, 1911, ended with a forced landing in the shallow 
water of the Rio Grande about twelve miles down the stream 
from Eagle Pass. In contrast to the record breaking flight two 
days before, the return trip represented a minor disaster in the 
annals of the young Air Force and attracted the following notice 
in the San Antonio newspaper: “On the return trip to Fort 
McIntosh, Parmalee and Foulois were forced to land in the Rio 
Grande 12 miles below Eagle Pass.’’** 

According to Foulois, the forced landing was made about 
twenty-five miles below the starting point when the engine quit 
“directly over the Rio Grande at an altitude of approximately 
75 feet.” The pioneer pilot went on to record that: 


The end result of this flight was a badly-damaged plane, but no dam- 
ages to either of us except slight colds from our cold baths in the 
Rio Grande plus our hurt feelings in gambling too much on the 
reliability of our engine.*® 


Although it is of little historical interest, Parmalee and Foulois’ 
forced landing brings in the humorous story of the ducks and 
cam-compression string. No mention, it will be noticed, appeared 
in the newspaper account concerning the cause of the crash land- 
ing, and Foulois diplomatically skips the reason behind the 
engine failure. Chandler and Lahm,** however, record that the 
flight along the Rio Grande was progressing smoothly with no 
hint of impending disaster when Phil Parmalee spotted a large 
flight of wild ducks rising from the waters of the river. In the 
excitement that followed discovery of the ducks, amid much 
pointing and wild gesturing, one of the pilots struck the over- 
head cord or string that, through a connection to the cam shaft, 
released the engine compression. Needless to say, the engine 


48Barney M. Giles, “Early Military Aviation in Texas,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LVI, 148. 

44San Antonio Express, March 6, 1911. 

45Barney M. Giles, “Early Military Aviation in Texas,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LVI, 148. 

46Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 185-186. 
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stopped immediately and Parmalee, busily attempting to estab- 
lish a safe angle of glide, made frantic efforts to make Foulois 
understand that the cam-lever must be adjusted. Finally under- 
standing the source of trouble, Foulois made the necessary adjust- 
ment in time for the engine to start (at full throttle) a few feet 
above the water. The sudden thrust of the propellers turning at 
full speed supplied the force necessary to cause the plane to dive 
into the waters of the river and flip over on its back. The two 
pilots scrambled free from the wreckage with no serious injuries, 
but the Collier airplane was badly damaged.‘ 

The crash landing of March 5 ended the service at Fort 
McIntosh and the detachment returned to San Antonio. The 
battered airplane was dismantled, transported to the nearest 
Army camp by wagon, and shipped to San Antonio by rail. 
Despite the unfortunate forced landing, the Laredo-Eagle Pass 
cross-country impressed the Army with the possibilities of the 
airplane in signal, radio, and reconnaissance work. On March 17 
Foulois and Parmalee used the repaired Wright Scout to carry a 
communication from General William O. Carter, Division Com- 
mander at Fort Sam Houston to Major George Squier, the Signal 
Officer at Leon Springs. This twenty-six mile round trip flight 
was made in 1 hour and 45 minutes and the Express reported: 


Under conditions approaching warfare and for the first time in 
the annals of the United States Army a message has been delivered 
by aeroplane from a general commanding a division to another 
general [sic] in the field.** 


In the meantime the United States Army had received its first 
appropriation for military aeronautics when the United States 
Congress approved the War Department budget for the fiscal 
year 1912. Congressional approval came on March 3, 1911, and 
out of the total of $125,000 specifically earmarked for aviation, 
$25,000 was made available for immediate spending. Conse- 
quently, Brigadier General James Allen, then Chief Signal Officer, 
placed an order for five new airplanes and specified that two of 
these—one Wright and one Curtiss single-seater—should be deliv- 


bid. 
48San Antonio Express, March 18, 1911. 
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ered to Fort Sam Houston while the other three were to be sent 
to College Park, Maryland.* 

The Signal Corps aviation training at Fort Sam Houston gath- 
ered momentum in the spring of 1911 with the arrival of five 
additional pilots—Lieutenants Paul W. Beck, John C. Walker, 
and George E. M. Kelly along with Frank T. Coffyn of the Wright 
factory and Eugene Ely of the Curtiss factory. Beck, Kelly, and 
Walker came to San Antonio from the Curtiss winter flying school 
at North Island where Glenn Curtiss had started operations on 
January 17, 1911. Although the Curtiss airplane was easier to 
control in flight, the aviation students assigned to it were not 
as fortunate as the Wright students as dual instruction in the 
early Curtiss machines was impossible. Before coming to Fort 
Sam Houston, Paul W. Beck described the Curtiss system of in- 
struction as follows: 


Mr. Curtiss is a very conservative man and gives instruction by 
lecture, illustrating them himself by actual use of the machine and 
then requiring each student to imitate what he has done as nearly 
as possible. 

In the beginning the instruction consists in teaching the pupil how 
to manage his machine while running on the ground, first at slow, 
then at more rapid rates of speed. As the speed is increased, the 
instruction in the use of the balancing ailerons is introduced. 

The second stage of instruction consists in making short hops, the 
machine being throttled down so as to prevent more extensive flights. 
These hops are from 25 to 100 yards in length. 

The third stage calls for extended flights in a full-powered machine. 
In this stage, the pupil is thrown entirely on his own resources and is 
instructed to keep his chassis within 4 feet of the ground if prac- 
ticable. 

The fourth stage calls for continuous flight involving right and left 
turns. 

The fifth and last stage includes all of the foregoing in winds up 
to 20 miles an hour. It may be mentioned that all stages up to and 


*9Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 187. [From the $25,000 
made available in 1911, the following planes were purchased and delivered as indi- 
cated by the Aviation Notebook, 1911: 

SC No. 2 Curtiss “D” (8-cylinder) to Fort Sam Houston, April 27, 1911 
SC No. 3 Wright “B” to Fort Sam Houston, April 27, 1911 

SC No. 4 Wright “B” to College Park, May 19, 1911 

SC No. 5 Wright “B” to College Park, June 8, 1911 

SC No. 6 Curtiss “D-E” (4-cylinder) to College Park, June 27, 1911.] 
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including the fourth are made in calm weather when the wind does 
not exceed 4 miles an hour.*° 


Additional information concerning the rather difficult Curtiss 
system of instruction is found in the papers of Frank M. Kennedy, 
who learned to fly at College Park in the summer of 1911. 
Kennedy reports that: 


Learning to fly a Curtiss is by an entirely different method from 
the Wright system of instruction, as the Curtiss “learner” plane did 
not have enough power to carry two people. In effect the student had 
to teach himself. 

The Wright plane was throttled down by pushing with the foot. 
The Curtiss was the opposite, in that the further one pushed the 
throttle down the more power. So to keep the student from taking 
off on his first flight the foot throttle was tied back so that there 
was only enough power to permit the plane to run along the ground 
about 15 miles per hour. 

Accordingly, one sat in the plane, gave it as much “gun” as pos- 
sible and tried to steer it down the field in a straight line. At the far 
end of the runway one stopped, got out, picked up the front end of 
the plane and turned it around and then got in and ran it back to 
the starting point. This process was repeated until the student could 
keep it on a straight line. 

Then he was given just enough more power to rise not more than 
ten feet off of the ground. As soon as he was off the student took his 
foot off the throttle and landed. This was further repeated until he 
could get off and land nicely. ... Then the big moment came, he 
was told “you are now on your own; make a full turn and lJand.”® 


The accounts of Curtiss flying by Beck and Kennedy gives 
some knowledge of the background of the three North Island 
students. In February they were reported as ‘progressing nicely,” 
and in April, 1911, the Department of California issued orders 
transferring Walker and Kelly from North Island to Fort Sam 
Houston. They arrived in San Antonio about the same time as 
Eugene Ely and Frank Coffyn. Both Ely and Coffyn made their 
first flights at Fort Sam Houston on the afternoon of April 20, 
1911; Ely completed three flights and Coffyn completed three, 
one with Foulois as passenger. In the weeks to follow, Coffyn 
reported that Foulois was excellent at the controls while the 


50Report of First Lieutenant Paul W. Beck to the Adjutant General, Department 
of California, March 3, 1911, in Aviation Notebook, 1911. 


51Personal File of Colonel Frank M. Kennedy, in ibid. 
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airplane was in the air but near the ground he seemed “ground 
shy” and had a tendency to level off too high on landings. 
Foulois, a veteran of months of piloting, had never been taught 
to land. Coffyn soon corrected this weakness and Foulois became 
a polished pilot.* 

Although many staff officers in the Department of Texas had 
little or no faith in aviation, flight training at Fort Sam Houston 
picked up considerably after the arrival of the newcomers on 
April 20. An example of the adverse attitude of many toward 
the Signal Corps flight school is reflected in a San Antonio Express 
article describing a military parade held on April 22 in which, 
“For the first time in the history of armies,” two airplanes (the 
Wright Scout and the Curtiss ““D’’) passed in review before the 
commanding general. The humorous phase of the report con- 
cerns the fact that the so-called “airplane division” brought up 
the rear of the parade because it was desired that the machines 
should not fly over such a large body of men and animals.** 
The two new aircraft, nevertheless, were accepted by the Army 
on April 27, 1911, and Major George Squier ordered that “an 
aeronautical school be opened immediately.” 

Within two days the aviation school was in full operation on 
“Government Hill” with Coffyn and Ely doing the instructing. 
As a result of the increased activity, military aviation experienced 
a brief boom period in the end Maneuver Division, the “camp 
was awakened by reveille or aeroplane motors,” and eighteen 
of the younger officers at Fort Sam Houston were selected for 
flight training and transferred to aviation duty. Among the new 
students were Lieutenant Horace M. Hickam and Lieutenant 
Leighton B. Hazelhurst.* 


52Foulois apparently learned nothing from Phil Parmalee during the first quarter 
of 1911. This can be attributed to the fact that Parmalee, as the newspaper reports 
indicate, was something of a spectacular pilot and at the same time a poor teacher. 
Nearly all of the accounts for the year 1911 indicate that Foulois was little more 
than a passenger when flying with Parmalee. 

53San Antonio Express, April 23, 1911. 

54] bid, 

55Arnold, Global Mission, 23; San Antonio Express, April 30, 1911. The other 
men transferred to aviation duty include Captain Fred B. Hennessy, Lieutenants 
Ned M. Green, Harry Graham, Edwin S. Greble, Jr., John R. Lynch, Stanley L. 
Jones, Olin O. Ellis, Enoch B. Gary, Alva Lee, Parker Hitt, Frederick Test, W. J. 
Fitzmaurice, R. D. Smith, and O. H. Sampson. Some sources list Ralph E. Jones. 
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The new fledglings were given access to the hangars where 
they could study both the Wright and Curtiss machines before 
making their choice of a training plane. None of these officers 
was relieved of his ‘‘regular duties’ at the post but all were re- 
quired to show their interest in aviation by putting in extra 
time.*® Frank T. Coffyn, in recommending the new students 
counseled that in the event any of them were selected for per- 
manent detail to aeronautical duty they should be transferred to 
“some suitable training camp in the North” since the San An- 
tonio area was “absolutely unsuited for training new men on 
account of atmospheric conditions” and the flying field at Fort 
Sam Houston was “too restricted to ever permit a new man to 
take control of the machine until he has had considerable train- 
ing in straightaway flying.”’*” 

Before May, 1911, the pilots and enlisted men of the young 
Air Force had maintained a superb safety record. While Foulois 
had battered the landing skids, wheels, and wooden frame of old 
Signal Corps No. 1, there had been no serious accident since the 
fatal Selfridge-Wright crash in 1908. No doubt the primary factor 
in the establishment of this safety record was a considerable 
amount of luck or good fortune. During the first weeks of May, 
1911, this streak of luck ran out. On May 2, Lieutenant John C. 
Walker was cruising along above the chaparral when he attempted 
a sharp turn to the right sending the airplane into a “spiral bank 
in excess of 45°.” Walker’s machine then dived toward the ground 
in a manner that prompted observers to remark that “Walker 
made the Curtiss aeroplane turn cartwheels in the air.”” By acci- 
dent or design, the pilot made a quick recovery from this spiral 
spin and managed to level off a bare ten feet above the ground. 
Walker was so badly frightened that he failed to get the airplane 
on the ground on his first landing attempt and was forced to 
circle the field for another descent. Shortly after his narrow 
escape, Walker asked to be relieved from aviation duty. The 
request was granted and Walker’s flying career ended.** 

On the day following Walker’s near crash, Paul W. Beck, flying 
the same Curtiss “D’’, had engine failure at an altitude of three 


56Aviation Notebook, 1911. 
58San Antonio Express, May 3, 1911. 
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hundred feet and glided down to a severe crash landing in the 
chaparral bordering the drill field. The airplane suffered major 
damage and Beck was severely shaken up. In reporting on the 
Beck crackup, H. H. Arnold states that the pilot came “out of 
the accident dazedly wandering around on the ground, with the 
plane in a tree and the control wheel still in his hands.’’** This 
was to be the first of several accidents for Paul Beck, who man- 
aged to survive all of his crashes. 

After Beck’s chaparral landing, the Curtiss mechanics worked 
for a week repairing the damage to the aircraft. At this time, it 
was still the custom for the student pilots to fly early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon in order to take advantage 
of the calm air. In accord with this custom, Frank T. Coffyn 
made an early morning takeoff with student Leighton Hazelhurst 
on May 10, 1911. After a few minutes in the air Coffyn and 
Hazelhurst landed. Horace Hickam came out to replace Hazel- 
hurst, and the two pilots were about to takeoff when they noticed 
that George E. M. Kelly was about to leave the ground in the 
Curtiss “D” for his primary qualification flight. Observing the 
young pilot taking off, Coffyn and Hickam decided to remain 
on the ground until Kelly had landed. After approximately five 
minutes in the air, Kelly descended for his landing attempt. 
On nearing the end of his final approach, he failed to reduce 
power, struck the ground with considerable force, bounced (as 
airplanes will do) high into the air, and circled the field for 
another approach. This time Kelly established a normal glide 
pattern, reduced his power by one-half, but again (for some 
unknown reason) flew the airplane into the ground. This time 
the bounce was accompanied by application of full power and the 
wild airplane roared off at an angle in the general direction of the 
tent area. To avoid crashing into the tents, Kelly banked sharply. 
As he did, the low wing dug into the ground and the plane cart- 
wheeled. Kelly was thrown clear of the wreckage and died about 
an hour later in the Fort Sam Houston hospital of a “compound 
skull fracture.’ 

59Arnold, Global Mission, gof; Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 
190; San Antonio Express, May 11, 1911. 

60San Antonio Express, May 11, 1911; Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew 
Wings, 190-191. George E. M. Kelly was born on December 14, 1878, at London, 


England. He was educated at private schools and at Bedford before coming to the 
United States in 1896 to settle at Great Falls, Montana. Kelly joined the Coast 
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The accounts of what actually caused Kelly’s fatal crash vary 
greatly according to source. The San Antonio press reported 
that Kelly’s difficulty came with the landing when: 


Turning into the field, he reduced the engine power by half and 
established a normal glide. When the nose wheel struck the ground 
it twisted to one side, causing the front struts to ram into the ground 
and snap. The engine then caught full power and the plane roared 
into the air. ... Kelly banked sharply ... the low wing struck. 


James Henning, the Curtiss mechanic serving with the detach- 
ment, blamed the crash on pilot error when he reported to Glenn 
Curtiss that Kelly flew the airplane into the ground “at terrific 
speed.”” Most witnesses seemed to agree that the air speed was 


too high on impact with the ground.*? 
The fatal accident was investigated by a special board of officers 


who filed the following report: 


From the evidence given, the Board finds that Lieutenant Kelly 
had made a flight of approximately 5 minutes’ duration, in a Curtiss 
biplane, at about 7 a.M., May 10, 1911, under good atmospheric con- 
ditions. As a result of this flight he met his death. 

He had made a not abnormally hard landing. Upon landing at 
least one and possibly both sides of the seat fork were broken at a 
point between pilot seat and foot rest. At the same time it appears 
that one diagonal bamboo brace from front wheel to front elevator 
was broken and its mate bent. 

After striking the ground the first time, the machine bounced to 
a height of about 10 feet, gradually rising to about go feet until, 
within about 75 yards of the camp of the 11th Infantry, it made a 
sharp turn to the left, banked up the turning wing, and made an 
abrupt dive into the ground. Lieutenant Kelly was thrown clear of 
the machine to a distance of about 20 feet. 

As a result of the first impact with the earth, it is apparent that the 
pilot lost control of the front elevator and therefore had only partial 
control of the machine. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Board that the front wheel 
must have struck an abrupt depression in the ground or some obstacle, 
causing the strain which resulted in the break.* 


Artillery in 1904, received his commission in 1907, and served in the Philippine 
Islands from 1g07 until 1909. He began his aviation training at North Island in 
January, 1911. Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, is named in his honor. 

61$an Antonio Express, May 11, 1911. 

627bid., May 12, 1911. 

®3Board Report, Personnel File of G. E. M. Kelly, in Aviation Notebook, 1911. 
Lieutenants Benjamin D. Foulois, Paul W. Beck, and John C. Walker were mem- 
bers of the investigating board. 
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Kelly’s fatal crash was the last straw in the high level opposi- 
tion to military aviation at Fort Sam Houston and in the Depart- 
ment of Texas. General William O. Carter, who did not approve 
of flying and believed firmly that “airplanes would be of no use 
to the Army,” issued orders prohibiting flying from the Fort 
Sam Houston drill fields and Army aviation in Texas came to an 
immediate end. In June, 1911, all of the personnel of the little 
aviation detachment were transferred to other posts. Many of 
them went to College Park, Maryland, to serve with the Signal 
Corps Aviation School that had been set up there in the spring 
of 1911. Lieutenant Benjamin D. Foulois, the central figure in 
early military aviation, was ordered to Washington for duty with 
the Militia Bureau of the War Department and did not return 
to flying until 1913. 


COLLEGE PARK-AUGUSTA, 1911-1913 


When the Signal Corps decided to move its flying school from 
windblown Fort Sam Houston to College Park in the early 
summer of 1911, the War Department proceeded to lease some 
two hundred acres of land located about seven miles from Wash- 
ington and lying between the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
tracks on the west and Paint Branch of the Anacostia River on 
the east. Thus the acreage of the new school, considerably larger 
than the field where Lahm and Humphreys trained in 1909, 
allowed for a maximum cleared runway of 2376 feet in an east- 
west direction. Meanwhile the expansion of the physical plant 
had been matched by an effort to secure new student aviators 
from a long list of applicants in the offices of the War Depart- 
ment. Accordingly, four new students were selected and ordered 
to aviation duty at either College Park or the Wright factory 
school at Dayton, Ohio. 

The first of these men, Lieutenant Roy C. Kirtland, reported 
to the College Park site on March 2, 1911, to assume command 
of the construction of the hangars. After the opening of the flight 
training program, Kirtland remained as the school’s secretary. 
Two other fledglings—Lieutenant Henry H. Arnold and Lieu- 
tenant Thomas DeWitt Milling—were sent to the Wright factory 
at Dayton for their elementary flight training. They did not report 
to College Park until the middle of June. The list of new 
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students was completed with the arrival of Lieutenant Frank M. 
Kennedy in August. Meanwhile the table of organization for the 
new training base had been completed by the assignment of 
Captain Charles deForest Chandler as the commanding officer of 
the College Park Aviation School." 

In the summer of 1911, the Signal Corps training school con- 
sisted of four small hangars constructed adjacent to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad tracks, a small administration building, and 
an emergency hospital tent under the direction of Lieutenant 
John P. Kelly, Medical Corps, who probably deserves the honor 
of being the first flight surgeon in the history of military aviation. 
Because of the absence of barracks and officers quarters at the 
field, the College Park personnel found it necessary to commute 
from Washington. Since calm air was an essential factor in suc- 
cessful flying, the training periods were limited to the early 
morning and late afternoon hours, and the officers spent the 
middle of the day at their respective desks in Washington offices 
of the Signal Corps. During the early weeks of the school’s history, 
Arnold and Milling instructed their immediate superiors, Kirt- 
land and Chandler, while Paul Beck supervised Kennedy’s “short 
hops” prior to his solo flight in the Curtis single-seater.** 

When the leaves fell in the autumn of 1911, the Signal Corps 
decided to follow a precedent already set by the Wright brothers 
and Glenn Curtiss to move the flying school south for the winter 
months. After several weeks of research and consultation with 
leading meteorologists, the decision was made to locate the winter 
camp at the Barnes farm, located on the outskirts of Augusta, 
Georgia, near the banks of the Savannah River. As a result, the 
entire United States Air Arm—consisting of seven officers, about 
twenty enlisted men, and four airplanes—moved southward by rail 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1911. The officers making the Augusta trip 
were Captain Chandler, Lieutenants arnold, Milling, Kirtland, 
Kennedy, Beck, and Kelly. 


64Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 193ff. 

85[bid.; Arnold, Global Mission, 30. The airplanes available to the College Park 
detachment at this time included the Wright Type B of the Fort Sam Houston 
days, a new Wright Type B, two Burgess-Wright tractor types—one damaged in a 
crack-up on July 8 and a second in good condition—and two Curtiss single-seaters. 

86Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 211. 
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The winter in the South was unusual in that a severe blizzard, 
two snowstorms, and a flood on the Savannah River severely ham- 
pered the effectiveness of the flight training program. In summary 
it may be said that out of the one hundred twenty-four flying days 
at Augusta, flights were made on only fifty-eight days for a total 
duration of eighty-one hours and eighteen minutes. During the 
winter the officer personnel of the school was increased by the ar- 
rival of Lieutenant Leighton B. Hazelhurst and Captain Fred- 
erick B. Hennessy. The luck of the detachment held out and 
there were no fatal accidents, although Frank Kennedy had a 
narrow escape while “shooting a landing” in the Curtiss single- 
seater. As the machine flipped over on its back, Kennedy was 
thrown clear of the wreckage and struck the ground headfirst with 
enough force to make an indentation five inches deep in the 
Georgia soil. His life was saved by the heavy leather football 
helmet that was standard equipment for all pilots during the 
winter of 1911-1912." 

The Signal Corps Aviation School returned to College Park 
the last week of March, 1912, and the months that followed were 
crammed with activity. New and more powerful airplanes were 
delivered from the various factories and incorporated into the 
dual purpose program of training and aeronautical research that 
featured weight carrying experiments, an aerial test of the Lewis 
machine gun, an accidental night flight, numerous altitude at- 
tempts, representation at Army ground forces maneuvers near 
New York City, and hydroplane training on the Potomac River.” 

One of the most revolutionary steps in early aviation was the 
purchase of the Army’s first tractor airplane—one where the 
engine is located in the front end and pulls instead of pushes. This 
machine, the Burgess-Wright tractor, was manufactured in the 
factory of the Burgess Company and Curtiss, owned by W. Starling 
Burgess. The Burgess-Wright was powered with a 70-horsepower 


8t bid. 

68For example, the Wright (Scout) Type C, M-1, delivered at College Park in 
May, 1912, was larger and stronger than the old Type B, being powered with a 
6-cylinder, 50-horsepower Wright engine. The new Curtiss 2-passenger biplane, on 
the other hand, was powered by an 8-cylinder, 75-horsepower Curtiss engine. The 
Burgess-Wright tractors, both land and hydroplanes, were powered with 70-horse- 
power Renault engines. 

6°Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 188, 218ff; Arnold, Global 
Mission, 38. 
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Renault engine and soon became, despite its poor forward visi- 
bility, one of the most popular of the early Signal Corps airplanes. 

In the meantime several new student pilots reported for avia- 
tion duty. The new men included Lieutenant Harry Graham, 
Lieutenant William C. Sherman, and Lieutenant Lewis C. Rock- 
well. The limited facilities for training at College Park were in- 
strumental in a Signal Corps decision to establish a new training 
policy stating that all future student pilots would be sent to the 
factory establishment of one of the aircraft manufacturers for 
instruction in aircraft, aircraft engines, and the fundamentals of 
flight under the direction of the civilian pilots employed by the 
manufacturing concerns. The Aeronautical Division of the Signal 
Corps continued to follow this training policy until the facilities 
were expanded at the Signal Corps School, North Island, San 
Diego, California, in the year 1913.” 

Thus it happened that Lieutenants Samuel H. McLeary, Joseph 
D. Park, Lewis H. Brereton, Harold Geiger, and Lewis E. 
Goodier, Jr., were ordered to report to the Curtiss plant at 
Hammondport, New York, for their initial flight training, while 
Lieutenants Loren H. Call and Eric Ellington proceeded to the 
Burgess Company and Curtiss factory at Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, where they learned the elementary principles of hydroplane 
flight. During the winter of 1912-1913, Call and Ellington and 
their instructors moved to Palm Beach, Florida, to operate their 
seaplanes from the waters of Lake Worth. Excluding the above 
students on detached service, the personnel of the College Park 
School had increased to ten officers and about thirty enlisted men 
by September, 1912, organized as follows: Captain Charles 
deForest Chandler, commanding officer; Lieutenant Roy C. Kirt- 
land, secretary; Lieutenant Lewis C. Rockwell, Quartermaster; 
Lieutenant Frank M. Kennedy, Commissary; Lieutenant John P. 
Kelly, Surgeon; Captain Frank B. Hennessy, commanding officer 
of the enlisted detachment; Lieutenant Harry Graham, Summary 
Court Officer; and Lieutenants Henry H. Arnold, Thomas DeWitt 
Milling, and Roy C. Kirtland, instructors. On June 11, Lieutenant 
Leighton B. Hazelhurst and civilian pilot A. L. (Al) Welch were 
instantly killed in the crash of their Wright Scout. Before the 
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end of September, the crash of another training plane brought 
death to Lieutenants Lewis C. Rockwell and Corporal Frank S. 
Scott. The deaths of these pioneer pilots broke a safety record 
extending over a twelve-month period.” 

Prior to the summer of 1912, the qualifications of an Army 
pilot were governed by a set of standards fixed by the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale (the FAI), and when a pilot com- 
pleted these rather basic requirements he was awarded the so- 
called FAI Certificate for Aviation Pilots.** By the mid-summer 
of 1912, however, the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale’s 
requirements had been rendered obsolete to the Signal Corps, and 
a new set of requirements for the rating of Military Aviator was 
published by the War Department in order that pilot skills might 
be more effectively measured. Before designation as Military 
Aviator, the student pilots were required to (1) attain an altitude 
of at least 2500 feet, (2) make a flight of 15 minutes duration in 
a 15-mile-per-hour wind, (3) carry a passenger to a height of 500 
feet and execute a landing within 150 feet of a marked spot, 
(4) execute a volplane or power-off glide from an altitude of 
500 feet with a landing within 300 feet of a previously marked 
spot, and (5) complete a cross-country reconnaissance flight of 
at least 20 miles at an altitude of 1500 feet.’ 

In accord with the tradition of leaving the Middle Atlantic 
States for the winter, the College Park aviation detachment was 
divided into two groups in the autumn of 1912. As a result of 
this division, the Curtiss-control pilots departed for North Island, 
San Diego, and the Wright-control pilots made their second trip 
to Augusta, Georgia—leaving College Park by train on November 
18, 1912, and arriving at Barnes farm the following day.”* The 
Georgia detachment included Chandler, Graham, Sherman, 
Kirtland, and Arnold. All of these men were in camp on the 
Savannah River on February 26, 1913, when a telephone call 


T1Jbid., 2gef. 

72The FAI requirements, in summary, consisted of (1) a distance test of 5 kilo- 
meters (closed circuit) consisting of figure 8’s around two posts not more than 
500 meters apart, (2) a minimum altitude of 50 meters above the starting point, 
and (3) a landing within 50 meters of a previously designated point. All of the 
early pilots met these requirements. 

73Chandler and Lahm, How Our Army Grew Wings, 306. 

T4Ibid., 251. 
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from Washington ordered all personnel and equipment to Texas 
City, Texas, for field service with the end Division. Simul- 
taneously, the Palm Beach hydroplane school (pilots Call and 
Ellington) received similar instructions. Both camps began im- 
mediate preparations for the journey to Texas. 
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A Check List of Cheses and 
Dissertations in Cexas History 
1907-1952 


Compiled and edited ky CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


[The following bibliography is a continuation of the check list 
of theses and dissertations in Texas history produced in the Depart- 
ment of History of eighteen Texas Graduate Schools and thirty-three 
Graduate Schools outside of Texas from 1907-1952, the first four 
sections of which appeared in the January, April, July, and October, 
1954 numbers of the Quarterly.] 


RaixsBack, G. D. — M.A., August, 1940 [461] 


History of Stonewall County. ix-+-106 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: none 


Maps: Stonewall County about 1888, showing various physical features, the loca- 
tion of the principal ranch headquarters, and the location of the towns which were 


later established. 
Tables: none 


Contents: Six chapters discuss geography; early explorations; the Indian and the 
buffalo; settlement and growth of the county; the boom period; recent develop- 


ments. 
Co. His., Geo., igth C., goth C. 


* 
Rains, CLeo — M.S., August, 1940 [462] 
The Importance of Red River in the History of the Southwest. 


V+147 Ppp. 

North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The data for this study were taken largely from primary sources. This 
study is a historical treatment of the Red River Valley, beginning with the time 
of the American Indian and continuing through a period of four hundred years of 
advancement. The economic and social development of the frontier constitutes the 
theme of the discourse. One part of the study deals with various boundary contro- 
versies between Texas and Oklahoma and justifies the final decision which settled 
these disputes. Another division discusses present construction work in the valley 
and predicts a future of unparalleled advancement. 
379N81/No. 375. Soc. His., Nav., Reg. His., 19th C. 

RAMPLEY, OLIVER COLEMAN — M.A., August, 1947 [463] 


Early Education in the Texas Panhandle. ii+63 pp. 
West Texas State College, August, 1947 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Largely through direct quotations from early settlers in the Panhandle, 
this thesis shows the first efforts made in education in the Panhandle and the 
hardships and limitations under which the first teachers worked; discusses early 
education in the north Panhandle—Armstrong County, Llano School, Mobeetie 
School, early schools in Amarillo, Tascosa, Lipscomb County, Higgins, Dallam 
County, Dalhart, Hutchinson County, Hemphill County, Canadian, Canadian Acad- 
emy, Carson County, Lone Star School, Ochiltree County; early education in the 
South Plains—Hale County, Floyd County, Della Plain, Floydada, Briscoe County, 
Collingsworth County, “The Flat” community (Fresno) , Wellington, Motley Coun- 
ty, Crosby County, Estacado; social affairs centered around the school. 


1370/Wsera. Ed., Reg. His., Co. His., Soc. His., goth C. 


Ramsey, Votney E. — M.S., August, 1949 [464] 


History of Land Grants to Texas Railroads, 1852-1882. iii+-70 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: This thesis is a study of the history of land grants to Texas railroads. 

The first chapter traces the rise of the land grant idea, showing its roots in the 

geographical and economic conditions of early Texas. The second chapter gives a 

detailed history of land grant aid given to railroads in Texas from the first land 

grant act in 1852 to the exhaustion of the public domain in 188g. The concluding 

chapter shows effects of land grant aid on railroads and on the state as a whole. 

Comparisons are made of land grant aid with other forms of aid to railroad build- 

ing and also of the amounts of public land granted and of other dispositions of 

the public domain. The study is designed to serve as an authoritative reference 

work covering this particular movement in Texas history. The information was 

collected from histories, newspaper and magazine articles, records of land patents, 

and Texas laws to 1882. 

379N81/No. 1508. R.R., Land, igthC. 


RANKIN, CHARLES GAMBRELL — M.A., 1935 [465] 


Baptist Activities on the South Plains Area Prior to 1900. x-+-183 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: the Llano Estacado Baptist Association. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Llano Estacado Baptist Association annual sessions, 1891-1900. Historical 

sketches of the Baptist congregations comprising the Llano Estacado Baptist Asso- 

ciation including Plainview, Hale Center, New Hope, Center Plains, Immanuel, 

Floydada, Della Plain, Floyd County, Lockney, Enon, Fairview, Harmony, Tulia, 

Wright, Whiteflat, Matador, Alpha, Emma, Lubbock, Silverton, and Mulberry Flats. 

The last chapter gives biographical sketches of Baptist leaders of the Llano Esta- 

cado including R. B. C. Howell, I. B. Kimbrough, D. N. Poole, J. C. Power, 

T. H. Stamps, Dr. J. H. Wayland, and J. W. Winn. In addition there are fifteen 

appendices (pp. 94-183) which give information about the Articles of Faith, Cov- 

enant, Whiteflat Missionary, and copies of the minutes of the annual sessions of 

the Llano Estacado Baptist Association to 1900. 

AC805.T3/1935 No. 21. Rel., Ed. 


RATHER, ETHEL ZIVLEY — Ph.D., 1908 [466] 


Recognition of the Republic of Texas by the United States. 208 pp. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I deals with the movement for independence, Declaration of 
November 7, 1835—a measure of expediency, Texas Declaration of Independence, 
March 2, 1836. Chapter II is devoted to the efforts to secure recognition showing 
the work of the first commission, the work of the second commission, the work of 
the third commission, the work of the friends of Texas in the United States Con- 
gress, the work of Wharton and Hunt. Chapters III and IV make up the appendix 
and bibliography respectively. 

Published: “Recognition of the Republic of Texas by the United States,” Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, Volume XIII, (January, 1910), 165-256. 


Dip., Rep., 1gth C. 
Ww 


RATLIFF, ERNEST CHARLES — M.A., August, 1938 [467] 
A Survey, Analytical and Historical, of Irrigation in Hale County, 


Texas. ix+-74 pp. 

‘Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: rainfall, 1915-1938; abandoned irrigation wells in Hale County; anal- 
ysis of water for Hale County; preference of power; productive irrigation wells; 
driller’s log; increase in number of wells drilled in Hale County. 
Maps: Hale County with wells located. 
Tables: wells drilled in Hale County, 1910-1937. 
Contents: Six chapters deal with the geophysical aspects, topography, soil, climate, 
rainfall, drought, wind, early beginnings of irrigation, work of investigating for 
depth of wells needed, experimentation on Lockview Farm, acreage under irriga- 
tion, effect on land, costs, and methods of irrigation. 
AC805.1T3/1938 No. 31. Co. His., Agri., Soc. His., goth C., W. Tex. 


w 
RatuiFF, Lucite — M.A., August, 1939 [468] 
The Diplomatic Relations of Texas and Mexico, 1836 to 1846. 


v+123 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The history of the diplomatic relations of Texas and Mexico, 1836-1846. 
Chapter I gives the historical background—American expeditions into Texas, 1800- 
1821, Philip Nolan, Gutiérrez, Augustus Magee, James Long, Moses Austin, Stephen 
Austin, Green DeWitt, Fredonian Rebellion, Law of April 6, 1830, the Texas Revo- 
lution. Chapter II tells of the first attempt to make peace with Mexico—Bernard 
E. Bee. Chapter III discusses the second effort to make peace with Mexico—James 
Treat, “Republic of the Rio Grande,” appointment of General James Hamilton as 
confidential agent of Texas to deal with Mexico, Pakenham’s attitude toward Treat 
and the Texas question, death of Treat, Lamar determines to send James Webb to 
Mexico. Chapter IV deals with the third peace effort—Webb sent to Mexico City, 
instructions given Webb, Webb makes an offer to Mexico through Pakenham, 
Webb is not permitted to land in Mexico, Federalists anxious to make terms with 
Texas, President Lamar and Martin Peraza make an agreement, Texas Navy ordered 
back by President Houston, third attempt to make settlement. Chapter V discusses 
the Robinson peace proposal, James Robinson, prison in Castle of Perote, proposal 
to Santa Anna that Texas would acknowledge sovereignty of Mexico, Robinson 
sent to ‘Texas on peace mission, Houston seeks to gain time, Santa Anna agrees to 
an armistice, Houston appoints George W. Hockley and G. W. Williams as com- 
missioners, armistice signed on February 15, 1844, efforts at peace fail. Chapter VI 
tells of efforts to prevent annexation—treaty turned down by the United States 
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Senate, France and Great Britain object to annexation of Texas by the United 
States, Texas accepts joint resolution proposing annexation. 
1378.764/Ea7. No. 87. Annex., Dip., 1gthC., Pol., Rep. 
Rea, ALMA BAKER — M.A., May, 1949 [469] 


\ History of the Lubbock Rotary Club. iv-+-197 pp. 

Texas Technological Coliege, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Table of Contents: origin and early activities; the twenties; the depres- 
sion years; the war years; the post-war years; projects; conclusion. Five appendices 
= biographical data about the presidents; financial statements of Rotary loan 
und; list of officers, 1921-1949; membership list. 
AC805.T3/1949 No. go. Soc. His., Bio., W.Tex., goth C. 


* 
Reast, Mary Maser — M.A., 1932 [470] 


History of Education in Grayson County, Texas. 186 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Sherman Private School; Austin College, Carr-Burdette College; Mary 
Nash College; Grayson College; Columbia College. 
Maps: none 
Tables: several tables of number of scholastics, tax rates, distribution of teachers. 
Contents: Early settlement and organization of Grayson County; the pioneer, his 
church and school—Odd Fellows Male and Female Institute, Professor Woods, Miss 
Sallie Mayfield, the Rev. William Pitt Petty, English and Classical School, Tayler, 
“Old Long school house,” Mrs. Collins, Shiloh Baptist Institute, Basin Springs 
Academy, Bells Academy, Centennial Institute, Whitesboro Normal School, Sherman 
Private School, Columbia College, Adair Normal School, Grayson College, St. 
Xavier’s Academy, St. Joseph’s Academy, Sherman Female Institute; public schools 
and their current status in Grayson County; higher education in Grayson County 
—Kidd-Key College and Conservatory, Carr-Burdette College, Austin College. 
Ed., Co. His., Inst., N.Tex., igthC., goth C. 


REED, BEVINGTON ARNOLD — M.A., June, 1948 [471] 


Anti-New Deal Sentiment in Texas, 1933-1944. iv+-84 pp. 
Texas ‘Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
© cents: The first three chapters trace the development of early opposition to 
the New Deal and the revolt against it. The last two chapters deal with the battle 
of the electors in 1944 and the organization of the Texas Regulars. 


AC805.T3/1948 No. 23. Pol., Loc., 2othC. 


Reese, Morcan M. — M.A., August, 1941 [472] 


John Bell Hood and the Texas Brigade. iv+-78 pp. 

Southwest ‘Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: J. B. Hood. 
Maps: (1) Peninsular Campaign; (2) Virginia Campaign; (3) Roads, Railroads, 
and Canals; (4) Battle of Antietam; (5) Upper Chickahominy; (6) Operations in 
North Alabama. 
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Tables: the original captains in the Texas Brigade and in the towns and counties 
in which troops were raised; roster of four companies of the Texas Brigade; ist 
Regiment Texas Volunteers (Brigades in which regiment served) ; 4th Texas Regi- 
ment (Brigades in which regiment served) ; 5th Texas Regiment (Brigades in which 
regiment served); Texas Brigade. 

Contents: Five chapters develop the following topics: Early life of Hood, 1831- 
1861; organization of the Texas Brigade; Hood and the Texas Brigade, 1862-1865; 
Texas Brigade at Gaines’ Mill, Second Manassas, Boonesboro Gap, Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Chickamauga; Texas Brigade in Tennessee and Virginia; 
Hood and the Army of Tennessee; Hood’s life after the war; organization of J. B. 
Hood Company of Commission Merchants at New Orleans; death, 1879; epilogue 
(Hood’s orphaned children) . 

Tx1941S/R259j._ Bio., Mil., C.W. 


REESE, PAULINE — M.A., August, 1938 [473] 


The History of Padre Island—M.A., August, 1938 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


Illustrations: icland at low tide showing peculiar formations of silt loam mixed 
with sand; Don Patricio Causeway Road; causeway across the Laguna Madre; end 
of oiled road at Gulf Beach; beach view; shell banks; causeway from west shore; 
old wreck in dunes; Gulfside Casino; beach view; vegetation; Nicaragua wreck; 
damaged east end of Don Patricio Causeway; site of finding of old Spanish brooch. 


Maps: (1) Padre Island; (2) highway route on Padre; (g) territory ranged by 
Karankawan Indians and other tribes of Texas. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Three chapters discuss the following: topography and early history of 
Padre Island, 1529-1540, Indians, the missionary period, Singer Colony, the Civil 
War period; later history of Padre Island; climate; wild-life; shipwrecks and drift- 
wood; attempted legislation on Padre Island; Padre Island and adjacent coast line; 
highway route on Padre Island; territory ranged by Karankawa Indians. Appendices 
include log of aerial reconnaissance, warranty deed from Pat Dunn to Sam Robert- 
son, extension agreement, partial list of counties, cities, and chambers of commerce, 
State park. 

Loc., Sp., Mex., C.W., 19th C., goth C. 


* 
REEvEs, LE Roy — M.A., May, 1951 [474] 


The History of Childress County. v+112 pp. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: cattle brands used in Childress and adjoining counties; the boss of 
the range; wind eroded field; water eroded field; terrace used to combat water 
erosion; scenes in Childress County; Fort Worth and Denver shops in Childress, 
1906; employees of the Fort Worth and Denver shops in Childress; Fort Worth and 
Denver City roundhouse; Fort Worth and Denver City railroad shops. 
Maps: (1) location of Childress County and Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River; 
(2) land operated by the OX Ranch during the 1880's; (3) cattle trails; (4) dif- 
ferent areas and types of soil in Childress County; (5) land owned by various 
railroad companies; (6) Childress County, 1887. 
Tables: precipitation, 1907-1941; Childress County agriculture areas; rainfall. 
Contents: Six chapters discuss the geography of Childress County; ranching; OX 
Ranch; Forsythe Land and Cattle Company; Diamond Trail; Shoenail Ranch; sale 
of Shoenail Ranch to Gustavus F. Swift; Swift Ranch; cattle brands; City of Chil- 
dress; cowboys, agriculture; communities in the county—Carey, Union Flat, Kirk- 
land, High Point, Tell, Garden Valley, Whites Creek, River Camp, Arlie, and Loco; 
construction of Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad; contest for county seat 
(Childress City and Henry); Fort Worth and Denver South Plains Railroad; Fort 
Worth and Denver Northern Line; social life; churches; schools; Confederate Vet- 
erans Camp; Knights of Pythias Lodge; women’s clubs, Masonic Lodge; Colonel 
James S. Harrison and the Childress Index; theaters. 
r370/Ws52re. Co.His., Ranch., R.R., Ed., Rel., Soc. His., goth C. 
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Rep, Ropert Lynn — M.A., 1947 [475] 


The Early History of Fort Bliss. iv+119 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I is devoted to historical background while Chapter II describes 
Fort Bliss in the “Fitful Fifties.” Chapter III tells the part that Fort Bliss played 
during the Civil War. Chapter IV is entitled “The Salt War Period” and is con- 
cerned with the 1870’s and the outlawry and lawlessness of the El Paso area. The 
1880’s saw Fort Bliss constantly on the move but the fort was never abandoned. 
Chapter V is chiefly concerned with the Indians and railroads. Chapter VI describes 
in detail the creation of the modern Fort Bliss. 
1T378.764/R358e. Co. His., C.W., Mil., Out. Ind., R.R. 


ReErsporPH, F. S.—M. A., June, 1942 [476] 
A History of the German People in the Panhandle of Texas and 


Ellis County, Oklahoma. v+77 PP. 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) Texas Panhandle and Ellis County, Oklahoma; (2) Russia. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Discusses the early history in Germany and Russia of the German- 
Russians who settled in Lipscomb County, Texas, and Ellis County, Oklahoma; 
migration to America; early history of Lipscomb County and Ellis County; Doc 
Day and the Box T Ranch; 7 K Ranch; S Bar T Ranch; Bar CC Ranch; freighting 
supplied from Dodge City; Jones-Plummer Trail; Adobe Walls Trail; “fly trap”; 
organization of Lipscomb County; agricultural development; German Protestant 
churches and customs; Mission Festival; educational development; Americanization 
of the German-Russian people. 

1370/Wse2rei. Rac., Co. His., Reg. His, Ranch., goth C. 


Repp, ArTHuR C. — M.A., 1940 [477] 
St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches, Serbin, Texas: 1855-1905. 
iv+106 pp. 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: statistics of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Serbin, Texas; statistics of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church (Texas Synod), Serbin, Texas. 
Contents: The founding of the colony and the history of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church at Serbin; Wends; Slavo-Lusatians or Serbo-Lusatians; the Reverend Johann 
Kilian; Wends leave Germany for Texas; trek across the Houston prairie; coloniza- 
tion; new colony called Serbin; school, parsonage; hardships; John Rabe; work of 
Methodists; break away from Kilian; St. Peter’s Church; President Scholler; 
drought; Civil War; after the war; internal difficulties; new church proposed; the 
Reverend J. George Lieb; Texas Synod; Missouri Synod; Kilian’s rules; Carl Teinert; 
trouble concerning a teacher; school regulations; reasons for conflicts; Lutheranism 
vs. pietism and Germanism vs. Wendism; Theodore Brohm; Wendish Lutheran 
Church changed to St. Paul’s; new congregations; state aid; unrest between mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s; Freemasonry; Kilian dies; growth of churches; 
fiftieth anniversary of St. Peter's and St. Paul’s churches. St. Peter’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Serbin, Texas, 1870-1905: the Reverend John Pallmer; difficulties 
within congregation; the Reverand A. D. Greif; the Reverend Carl L. Geyer; 
animosity between St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s; Geyer dies; congregation declines; 
the Reverend M. W. Pott; end of the second St. Peter’s of Serbin. 


976.4/R425. Rel., Ed., C.W., Bio., 19th C. 
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REYNOLDs, WINNIE McGaucuey — M.A., August, 1952 [478] 


The History of Henderson County. ix-+-128 pp. 

East ‘Texas State ‘leachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: old courthouse; present courthouse; marker at the original grave site 
of Cynthia Ann Parker; Athens, 1902; Athens pottery plant, 1940; early Baptist 
Church, Athens; First Baptist Church, Athens, 1952; Methodist Church, Athens, 
1952. 

Maps: location of Henderson County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters give the history of Henderson County from its settlement 
until 1946. Chapter I tells of the creation of the county—location, county seat, 
Indian history, wars. Chapter II deals with the development of the towns—Science 
Hill, Brownsboro, Athens, Fincastle, Chandler, Murchison, Trinidad, Eustace, and 
Poynor. Chapter III describes the industries of the county—farming, canning, pot- 
tery, newspapers, mining, Texas Power and Light Company, oil development, Tex- 
Glass, Hollywood Corset Factory. Chapter IV gives the cultural development of the 
county—churches, schools, music, library, clubs, hospitals, Negroes. 
1378.764/Ea7. No. 527. Col., Co. His. E.Tex., 19thC., C. W. 

Ruoapes, Lipa CureistiAN — M.A., August, 1948 [479] 


The Texas Gubernatorial Election of 1912. iv+185 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I: background and issues—Texas conditions in 1912, prohibition 
and Joe Bailey, other issues. Chapter II: early record of the candidates—Ramsey’s 
background, Colquitt’s record to 1910, campaign of 1910, Colquitt’s first term. 
Chapter III: campaign of 1912—platforms and issues, Colquitt campaign, Ramsey 
campaign, sidelights and results. Chapter IV: the aftermath—November election, 
Ramsey’s later life, Colquitt’s later career, prohibition and Baileyism. 


AC805.T3/1948 No. 24. Gub., Pol., Bio. 


Rice, Georce H. — M.A., August, 1950 [480] 
A History of Reagan County, County Unit School District, 1925-1950. 
iii+122 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Reagan County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters discuss Reagan County; organization of the new school 
district; the curriculum; problems of transportation; Stiles; Best; Santa Rita; Texon; 
Big Lake school buildings; Mexican school; school for Negroes; school activities; 
school administration; school boards; roster of school board members; superin- 
tendents of schools; school business offices; non-teaching employees; valuations and 
taxes; equalization boards; budgets; attendance; teachers; teachers salaries; roster 
of teachers; summary, conclusions, and recommendations. 


370.9764/R496h. Ed., Co. His., goth C. 


RICHARDS, ERNESTINE Cowart — M.A., August, 1947 [481] 
Story of Banquete, Texas: A Background for the Educational System. 
ii+81 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Wright; buggy days in Banquete; the C. C. Wright 
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home; an early use of the Ford car; picture of Banquete Tex-Mex railroad station; 
old-fashioned narrow gauge; wood-burning locomotive; Diesel engines; Miles Wright 
home; Si Elliff home; Henderson lead plant; inside Agua Dulce refinery; plant 
yard; Wright home, 1947; Elliff home, 1947; Banquete refineries, 1947; first school 
building, 1871; new building, 1931; latest high school building; first grade class, 
1936; same class, 1947; a rodeo; Mickey Williams; Aleatha Scarborough; Kenneth 
Harmon. 

Maps: (1) two maps of Banquete; (2) oil and gas wells of Banquete. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters deal with the following: outline history of Nueces County, 
1519-1941; Wright Ranch—Garrett development, original settlers, folklore of early 
settlers, ferry locations; development of oil fields at Banquete; development of 
Banquete—how Banquete acquired its name, the post office, church, schools and the 
parent-teacher association, other organizations, home demonstration club, agricul- 
tural development, roping arena, business establishments, highways. 


Loc., Co. His., Fklre., Ed., Agri. igthC., goth C. 


RIcHEY, Cecit — M.A., 1951 [482] 


A History of Rusk County. vii+-160 pp. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Illustrations: photostat of “Terms of sale for the towns of Fredonia and Cotton- 
Plant, lying on the Sabine River.” 

Maps: (1) routes of early explorations and location of Indian villages; (2) bound- 
ary changes; (3) towns and highways. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters cover the following topics: early explorers and natives— 
brief account of Spanish explorers, Indians of East Texas, Chief Bowles; geography 
and natural resources; beginnings—short paragraphs on early settlers, Thomas J. 
Rusk and James Pinckney Henderson, list of communities with post offices in 1856, 
Mount Enterprise, Henderson, Tatum, Pine Hill, Minden, the ghost town of Cam- 
den; Civil War—Boggess Plantation; from 1870 to present; occupations; social 
development—brief mention of early academies and institutes, Littleton Fowler, 
newspapers; black gold—C. M. (Dad) Joiner and the discovery and opening of the 
East Texas Oil Field; conclusions and prospects. 

Co. His., Col., C.W., Bio., Indus., Soc. His., News., Oil, 19thC., 2oth C. 


RICHTER, EsTHER — M.A., 1943 [483] 


Women in Texas, 1821-1860. 1i+103 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early colonization of Texas; Stephen F. Austin; problems of early 
settlers; transportation; Industry, Texas; hardships of travel; trouble; Lieutenant 
Anton Siegmond von Roeder; New Braunfels; pioneer dwellings: logs; packed 
ground as floors; plank floors; ceilings; Francis Richard Lubbock; pickethouses; 
adobe; hotels; boarding houses; furnishings; log-cabin age. Feeding the family: 
fruits; nuts; game; buffalo; vegetables; corn bread; “hand-to-mouth” existence; 
breads; butter and cheese; honey; soda; starch; soap; foodstuff. Clothing: home- 
made cloth; woolen; calico cloth; buckskin; straw hats; Mary Austin Holley; Fran- 
ces Trask; styles; costumes; bonnets; shoes. Social life: camp meetings; weddings; 
funerals. Religious activities; picnics; barbecues; visiting; house-building; square 
dances; quilting bee; balls; serenading. Gallant women of the frontier: usefulness 
of women when Indians attacked; hardships and sufferings of the women; roving 
desperadoes and pirates; exposures to weather; poor living conditions; moral stand- 
ards and social conditions. 
976.4/R535. Col., Soc. His., 19thC., Bio. 
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RiLtey, M. — M.A., August, 1939 [484] 


The History of Hemphill County. vi+-135 pp. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: Canadian River at flood time. 
Maps: (1) rivers and creeks of Hemphill County; (2) soil map of Hemphill 
County; (3) section map of Hemphill County; (4) expeditions and trails; (5) 
school districts of Hemphill County; (6) proposed reorganization of Hemphill 
County. 
Tables: annual rainfall of Hemphill County; public officials of Hemphill County, 
1887-1939; development of stock farms; statistics of Canadian churches. 
Contents: Eight chapters tell the story of Hemphill County from the first ex- 
plorations to the present time with the early day activities affecting the county 
handled in chronological sequence; establishment of the boundary of the county; 
topography; Canadian River and tributaries; Washita River and Gageby Creek; 
vegetation; early expeditions and trading routes—Coronado, Long Expedition of 
1820, Josiah Gregg’s South Santa Fe Trail, R. B. Marcy’s Ridge Route, Jones and 
Plummer Trail, Rath Trail; driving out of the Indians—Cheyennes, Comanches, 
Kiowas; buffalo hunting; era of the open range; trail driving; A. G. Springer and 
the establishment of the first ranch in the Texas Panhandle; Texas Land and Cattle 
Company; Horsehoe brand and Laurel Leaf; Bar CC Ranch; Robert Moody and 
PO Ranch; public land system; organization of Hemphill County; Kansas Railway 
Company; establishment of Canadian; other towns—Hogtown, Glazier, Mendota, 
Cataline, Texas City, Gem City, stock farming; rodeos; banking institutions; edu- 
cational development; Canadian Academy; religious development; and civic clubs. 
1370/Wse2ri. Co.His., 19thC., gothC., Ranch., Soc. His. 

Rossins, NATHAN ORVILLE — M.A., August, 1928 [485] 


The Ferguson Regime in Texas. iii+-216 pp. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Illustrations: two newspaper photographs. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This thesis relates the history of James E. Ferguson’s public career, 
1914-1927. Chapter I entitled “Campaigns” describes the following: the farm tenant 
plank; liberality toward education; views on prohibition; passage of the Land 
Tenant Law; the establishment of five state colleges; aid for the schools; liberal 
appropriations for all the institutions of higher learning; a compulsory education 
law; tick eradication; judicial reforms; and the placing of the penitentiary on a 
paying basis. His second administration saw few outstanding measures passed and 
the rising tide of oposition. Chapter II covered the University controversy and 
traces the opposition from its incipiency to the calling of the legislature to meet 
August 1, 1917. Chapter III gives the impeachment and trial and describes the 
thirteen charges on which the House investigated the governor, impeachment by 
House and Senate, his removal and disqualification for holding office in Texas. 
Chapter IV is entitled “Attempts to Come Back” and discusses his campaign for 
vernor in 1918, for the presidency of the United States on the American ticket 
in 1920, and for the Senate in 1922. Chapter V discusses his comeback by proxy. 


Tig28/R53f 895. Bio., Pol., Soc. Mov., Gub., goth C. 
Roserts, Grace — M.A., August, 1939 [486] 
Development of the Oil Industry in Texas. vi+106 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 


Tables: proven oil reserves in thousands of bands. 
Contents: The facts contained in this study were taken from books, bulletins, 
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newspapers, magazines, radio programs, letters from and authorized conversations 
with officials of the oil industry. The study is divided into seven chapters: devel- 
opment of the various oil fields of the state; social effects of Texas oil; production 
and transportation of petroleum; refining and petroleum products; major oil com- 
panies formed in Texas; theories and practices of oil taxation; value and conserva- 
tion of Texas oil. It was found that either oil or gas is being produced in one 
hundred and forty-one counties of the state. Since its beginning, the industry has 
made enormous progress in the techniques of production, refining, transportation, 
and control of output. The study contains recommendations for future control of 
production, conservation, and utility of Texas’ greatest natural resource. 


379N81/No. 263. Oil, igthC., gothC. 


Rosperts, KATHRYN — M.A., May, 1950 [487] 
The Contribution of the Southern Presbyterian Church to the General 
Education of Latin-American Youth Through Its Texas Mission 


Schools. iii+-64 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The content of the thesis is well indicated in the chapter headings: 
introduction; the Southern Presbyterian Church and education in Texas; the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission Schools of Southwest Texas—Mexican Industrial Institute, 
the Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls; results. 
Tx1g50/R542c. Ed., Rel., Soc. His., goth C. 


RosBINson, FLORENCE — M.A., 1940 [488] 


History of Education in Henderson County, Texas. go pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 

Illustrations: Malakoff Gymnasium and LaPoyner School; Athens High School and 
Grammar School; Cross Roads Vocational Building and Sand Spring School; first 
high school in Athens and the old Bruce Academy; William H. Bruce; Bruce Field 
and Athens School for Negroes; Athens high school band; 1908 football team and 
class, Athens; Athens high school trophies; Athens national championship basket- 
ball team, 1929. 
Maps: Henderson County. 
Tables: land and other values of Henderson County, 1860-1939; school funds 
apportioned Henderson County, 1881-1889. 
Contents: Five chapters treat the following topics: Henderson County and its early 
schools; effect of the Civil War on schools in Henderson County; education in 
Henderson County, 1876-1882; education in Henderson County, 1883-1902—Emmet 
M. Henderson, William Herschel Bruce; present status of education in Henderson 
County. 
Ed., Co. His., Inst., E.Tex., C.W., 19thC., goth C. 


Roppy, KATHRYNE Lou — M.A., July, 1952 [489] 


A Literary History of Grayson County. vi+-156 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters present the literary accomplishments achieved in Grayson 
County. Chapter I gives the literary background of Grayson County. Chapter 
II deals with the early literature—early folk song, “The Bright Sherman Val- 
ley”; early writers—John Wright Holsapple, Mrs. M. M. Jouvenat, Howell Lake 
Piner, M. M. Scholl. Chapter III discusses the historical writers—Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower, Mattie Davis Lucas, Mita Holsapple Halls. Chapter IV takes up 
poets, telling something of each poet and giving some of the works of each— 
Annette Doss Clark, Veda Group, Mrs. Frank Nichols, Grace Dupree Ridings, 
Mrs. J. W. La Una de Cordova Skinner, Dr. Virginia Spates, Mrs. Orr Stinnett, 
D. South Travis, Ethel M. Waddell, Jessica M. Young. Chapter V deals with Dr. 
George W. Truett. Chapter VI tells something of the journalists—E. D. Alexander, 
Kenneth Foree, J. Walter Greep, Nell McCune Dowd, Lynn Landrum, John H. 
McGaughey, Jack Maguire, Hope Riddings Miller. Chapter VII tells of Frances 
Ancker, short story writer. Chapter VIII tells about various writers—C. S. Boyles, 
Jr., Bess Murphy Drew, Hilton Ross Greer, Maude Peel Kretsinger, Hope Bussey 
McKinzie. 

1T378.764/Ea7. No. 520. A., Co.His., News., N.Tex., goth C. 


Ropcers, CATHRYN ANDER — M.A., August, 1948 [490] 


Texas State Parks. v-+-128 pp. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 

Illustrations: pictorial sketch of Texas showing state parks; Caddo Lake State 
Park; Mother Neff State Park Refectory; Palo Duro Canyon, Palo Duro State Park; 
Mission San José; Rose Window, Mission San José. 
Maps: map of Texas. 
Tables: list of state parks; facilities of state parks; administrative chart showing 
type of control. 
Contents: Chapter headings are as follows: Evaluation of the State Parks System; 
Recreational Parks; Historical Parks; Public Parks as Social Assets; Planning a 
Park Program for the Future; and Proposed Park and Recreation Program for 
Texas. The act creating the Parks Board and certain public park laws of other 
states are reproduced in two appendices. 
R616t/49981. Loc., Soc. His. 


Rocers, INEz DupLEy — M.A., 1951 [491] 


Not Made With Hands. viii+-157 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, ‘Texas 


Illustrations: the Bloys Monument at Skillman Grove near Fort Davis, Texas; the 
“essed families’ early and modern brands; chuck wagon and covered wagon; 
urniture brought to the frontier by the Reverend and Mrs. William B. Bloys; the 
“Union Tree” at Skillman Grove near Fort Davis; the Reverend William B. Bloys; 
Mrs. William B. Bloys; David Merrill; Mrs. David (Martha) Merrill; George 
“Wash” Evans and John “Zack” Means; Mrs. Exa Means; Elma Means; Mrs. George 
(Kate) Evans; George W. Medley, W. T. Medley, Tom Merrill, John Finley, and 
Merritt Finley; Mrs. George (Emily) Medley; Maude Medley wearing pioneer 
girl’s dress; Dr. D. T. Finley, Andrew Prude, Ed Jones, C. Otis Finley, and Jesse 
W. Merrill; Mrs. D. T. (Molly) Finley; W. T. Jones and Claud A. Smith; Mrs. 
W. T. (Alice) Jones; Miss Lou Jones; Miss Minnie Jones; Mrs. Calvin Jones; 
pioneer boy’s clothing. 

Maps: none 

Tables: a tabulated list compiled from various sources of the persons thought to 
have attended the first Bloys camp meeting. 


Contents: A three act play with an epilogue giving an actual and historic repro- 


John Zack Means, Mrs. Exa Means, Elma Means, Sam Means, Huling Means, 


: 
: — 7 the first Bloys (Cowboy) Camp Meeting at Skillman Grove near Fort | 
Davis, Texas, in 1890. It attempts to reproduce the pioneer story as it was lived. 
In the appendix is a list of some cattlemen’s words and phrases used at the time 
as well as authentic cowboy ballads such as: “Bill Venero”; “Bury Me Out on the 
Prairie”; “Utah Carroll.” Presented are the Reverend William B. Bloys, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Bloys, Mabel Bloys, Edna Bloys, Warren Bloys, Herbert Bloys, Squire 
Calvin Jones, Mrs. Calvin Jones, Miss Minnie Jones, Miss Lou Jones, Ed Jones, 
W. T. Jones, Mrs. Alice Jones, Mabel Kelly, David Merrill, Mrs. Martha Merrill, | 
‘ Jesse Merrill, Tom Merrill, Claud A. Smith, Lieutenant T. T. Cook, Andrew Prude, 
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Barbara Means, George Medley, Mrs. Emily Medley, W. ‘I. Medley, Oscar Medley, 
Herbert Medley, Gaddis Medley, Pearl Medley, Arthur Medley, Dr. D. T. Finley, 
Mrs. Molly Finley, C. Otis Finley, John Finley, Merritt Finley, O. Zee Finley, Don 
Finley, Scottie Finley, George “Wash” Evans, Mrs. Kate Evans, Will Evans, Joe 
Evans, Lee Evans, Dub Evans, Reuben Evans, Laura Grubb, Alec Grubb, Jake 
Grubb, Addie Grubb, Will Fermault, John Fermault. Also given is authentic and 
detailed information concerning the costumes that were worn by certain of the 
above individuals. 

Rel., Soc. His., Bio., 19th C. 


RosELER, ALvIn W. — M.A., May, 1949 [492] 


The Indian Policy of Sam Houston. iv-+-124 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Houston negotiates peace; early migration to Texas; Indian residents; 
Cherokees; consultation, solemn declaration; Houston sent as agent to Cherokees; 
Houston’s early contact with Indians; Houston reports treaty concluded; Senate 
refuses to ratify treaty; need for peace with Indians. Houston formulates Indian 
policy; ad interim government; Houston elected president; seeks treaty ratification; 
Congress approves Houston’s efforts for treaties; Senate again refuses to confirm 
Treaty of 1836; Houston proposes trading houses; opposes increase in army; treaties 
concluded based upon trade; Houston orders boundary survey; trouble in East 
Texas; people oppose Indian policy; Mexican influence; Houston fails to get pro- 
gram enacted. Lamar expels the Cherokees; Lamar reverses Houston’s policy; Con- 
gress co-operates with Lamar; army increased to fight Indians; whites want land 
held by Indians; Indian depredations; Mexican interference; disputes with Chero- 
kees; Cherokees expelled; Comanches provoke trouble; Council House fight; Co- 
manches seek revenge; Houston rebukes Lamar; cost of Lamar’s policy. Indian 
policy succeeds: Houston elected second time; Congress creates Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; Houston gives power to negotiate with Indians; Indian agents appointed; 
recommendations to Indian agents; treaty negotiations fail; “talks” sent to Indians; 
Joseph C. Eldredge sent to Comanches; Treaty of Bird’s Fort; Comanches asked to 
join negotiations; last treaty of the Republic of Texas; Congress approves Houston’s 
efforts. Houston continues to fight for justice for Indians; Houston elected to 
United States Senate; speaks on behalf of Indians in United States; opposes force; 
befriends Indians in California and Florida; opposes Nebraska Bill; opposes Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act; proposes fair treatment for Indians; advocates more efficient 
Indian agents; retires from Senate; elected Governor; resigns over secession; sum- 
mary of Houston’s Indian policy; death to Indians’ best friend. 
976.4/R718. Ind., Fron., 19thC., Reg. His. 

Rowan, JONNIE — M.A., August, 1932 [493] 
A History of West Texas State Teachers College. vi4-116 pp. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: R. B. Cousins, president of the college, 1910-1918; first administration 
building being destroyed by fire; “shacks” where the college held sessions, 1914-1916; 
J. A. Hill, president of the college since 1918; a view of the college campus. 
Maps: map locating twenty-seven towns making bids for the college. 
Tables: growth in population of Panhandle counties, 1900-1930; number of years 
and units offered in courses, 1910-1914; faculty training as indicated by highest 
degree held and per cent of faculty holding each, 1910-1914; income from state 
appropriations and local funds, 1910-1914; inventory of physical plant, 1912-1914; 
enrollment of regular and summer sessions, 1910-1914; entrance requirements, 1910- 
1918; number of years and units offered in courses, 1914-1918; graduation require- 
ments, 1911-1918; enrollment for regular and summer sessions, 1914-1918; certificates 
issued, 1910-1918; income from state appropriations and local funds, 1914-1918; 
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inventory of physical plant, 1914-1918; weg: | training as indicated by highest 
degree held and per cent of faculty holding each, 1914-1918; entrance requirements, 
1918-1932; number of years and term hours offered in courses, 1918-1932; require- 
ments for degrees, 1918-1932; degrees granted, 1918-1932; faculty training as indi- 
cated by highest degree held and per cent of faculty holding each degree, 1918-1932; 
income from state appropriations and local funds, 1918-1932; inventory of physical 
plant, 1920-1929; enrollment by years of college and training school students, 1918- 
1931; certificates granted, 1918-1932. 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the history of the college trom its beginning to 
1932; brief résumé of educational conditions in Texas; the location of the college 
at Canyon; its establishment and subsequent history are treated chronologically; 
Robert Bartow Cousins; J. A. Hill; Panhandle-Plains Historical Society. 


rg70/Wse2ro. Ed., St., Inst., goth C. 


Rowe, INA May — M.A., August, 1939 [494] 


A Study of the Development of Oil at Sour Lake. vi+-142 pp. 

Southwest ‘Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early background of oil and its importance in the United States; early 
uses of petroleum; uses in North America. Early history of Texas oil: statistical 
reports on extent of oil business; amount produced and its value; early search for 
oil; methods. Background of oil at Sour Lake: Sour Lake, a health resort; Indians’ 
early visits to have scars healed; end of Indian control. Early oil history: topog- 
raphy; structural features of the dome; location of oil foretold in 1866; Indians 
discover oil; leased as early as 1865. Commercial oil: King Oil Company; the boom 
of 1903; 1914 boom; the sink; no restrictions; salt water; proration; taxation. Gen- 
eral information: methods of locating oil; methods of producing oil; transportation; 
policies of major companies; interesting wells; wealthy oilmen; future of the field. 
Language of the oil fields: “boll weevil’s” dictionary; mineral, sulphur, and acid 
mud for commercial use; hunting and fishing at Sour Lake; long list of prominent 
Texans who used the mineral springs. 
Tx19398/R792s. Oil, Geo., Indus., Bio., Trans. 


Rush, GEorGE — M.A., August, 1934 [495] 


The Formative Years of Lubbock, Texas, 1909-1917. ix-+-160 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: original town of Lubbock. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis is divided into four parts: the city; government and legislation; 
material development; life of the people. Chapters I and II discuss selection of 
section of land on which Lubbock was to be located and growth of population. 
Chapters III through XV describe county courthouse and jail, city government, 
streets, sidewalks, public utilities, fire protection, property regulations, traffic regu- 
lations, health, charity, crime, finances. Chapters XVI through XXIII show growth 
of newspapers, civic _ nization, building, agriculture, trade, banks, railroads, 
telephone, and telegraph. Chapters XXIV through XXVII discuss the homes, 
schools, churches, amusements, and recreation. Appendices A through E list charity 
cases, cases convicted in court, church activities, map of original town, and biog- 
raphy of James L. Dow. 

AC805.T3/1934 No. 17. Agri., Amus., Ed., Fklre., Indus., Loc., News., W. Tex., Bio. 


RussELL, NORMAN CALVIN — M.A., August, 1937 [496] 


The History of Titus County Since 1860. vii+185 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
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Illustrations: courthouse which burned September, 1895; present courthouse; rail- 
road yards at Mt. Pleasant; main street in Mt. Pleasant; main street in Talco; town 
of Winfield; interior of Cookville store in 1903; present-day Cookville; buildings 
remaining on old Cookville site; bottom land cotton crop; Mt. Pleasant pottery; 
Texas Milk Products plant; stave factory; oil mill; refinery located at Mt. Pleasant; 
section of Talco oil field; house showing early type of architecture; negro dwelling; 
schoolhouse for Negroes at Mt. Pleasant. 

Maps: (1) map showing a division of Titus County; (2) drainage map of Titus 
County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters describe the history of Titus County since 1860. Chapter 
I deals with the background—coming of the white man, Indians, creation of Titus 
County, Andrew J. Titus, location of county seat. Chapter II describes Civil War 
period—Secession Convention, formation and activities of Titus County troops, out- 
standing Titus County soldiers. Chapter III deals with Reconstruction—military 
government, Negroes, Ku Klux Klan, lawlessness, Bickerstaff, economic conditions, 
conditions become normal. In Chapter IV the political history is taken up—division 
of the county, Populist Party, Hogg-Clark election, James E. Ferguson, elections of 
1914, 1916, 1924, 1926, 1930, and 1932, prominent political figures. Chapter V 
describes the towns—Mt. Pleasant, Talco, Winfield, Cookville, Snow Hill. Chapter 
VI gives the industrial and economic development—Jefferson, principal trading 
center, stages, travel, timber, industries in 1870, pottery, milk plant, oil. Chapter 
VII deals with cultural development—religion, education, newspapers, life of 
Negroes. 

1T378.764/Ea7. No. 7. C.W., Co. His., 1gth C., goth C. 


RussELL, RusyE S. — M.A., August, 1952 [497] 


Folklore of South Texas and Mexico. 117 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, ‘Texas 


Illustrations: the cross on the hill at Rio Grande City, Texas; Our Lady of 
Guadalupe at Lopeno, Texas; large sand dunes located near the center of Padre 
Island; smaller sand dunes and bay on Padre Island; beach on Padre Island; marker 
located on highway indicating Great Salk Lake; a portion of the Great Salt Lake 
showing blanched tree trunks; shallow portion of Great Salt Lake; tree which was 
a favorite picnic spot of Captain and Mrs. King; buildings used as barricades in 
the battle of the Mier Expedition; crumbled walls of the prison in Mier; the 
church in Mier; old cemetery at Mier; Hinojosa Chapel at Mier. 

Maps: South Texas and Northern Mexico. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Fourteen schapters discuss Dolores, the first Spanish settlement on the 
north bank of the Rio Grande; Vasquez Borrego, founder of Dolores; the murder 
of the Buschneur family in Dolores by raiding Indians; land grants and Rio 
Grande Valley settlements; Don Narciso Cavazos grant; San Juan de Carricitos 
grant; Raymondville, Texas; José Juan de Cavazos; early missions and their pur- 
pose; Father Peter Keralum; the original mission, established at Mission, Texas; 
the old border city of La Revilla, later changed to Guerrero; the beginning of the 
citrus fruit industry; Brownsville, Texas; border shrines; the cross on the hill near 
Rio Grande City; Our Lady of Guadalupe; the Davis Shrine; the history of the 
seaports; Corpus Christi, Texas; society in early Corpus Christi; the Mexican raid 
at Corpus Christi; Robert E. Lee; settlement of Laredo, Texas; Padre Island and 
the Karankawa Indians living there; legends of Padre Island; La Sal Vieja or the 
Great Salt Lake near Raymondville, Texas; legends concerning the lake; the estab- 
lishment of the King Ranch; Kingsville, Texas; Captain King; the remains and 
legends of the community known as “Las Casas Blancas”; Mier, and the Mier 
Expedition of 1842; legends concerning Mier; Maximilian; Carlotta; the death of 
Maximilian. 

Fklre., Soc. His., Amus., 19th C., goth C. 
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RYLANDER, DorotHy JANE — M.A., 1931 [498] 
The Economic Phase of the Ranching Industry on the Spur Ranch, 

1885-1906. iv-+-141 pp. 

‘Texas Technological College, Lubbock, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters make up the treatise: organization of the Spur Ranch; 
taxes; supplies; the store; freighting; improvements; hands; traveling expenses; 
communications. Pages 100 to 141 constitute an extended appendix which deals 
with such topics as: expense by years; grass cattle sales; taxes; horse feed; supplies; 
farm account; trail expense; trail wages; pasturage account; improvements; trav- 
eling expense; lease account; salaries; law costs; wells; wolf bounty. 
AC805.T3/131 No. 20. Co. His., Ranch. 

w 

SALMON, CHARLOTTE SUSAN — M.A., 1935 [499] 


Black Waxy in Literature. 136 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Useful historically only as bibliography of books and articles about this 
section of Texas. Includes fiction and poetry. 


Bbl. 


Ww 
SANCHEZ, JOE R. — M.A., August, 1950 [500] 


Texas Cattle Brands. v+-108 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: pen and ink drawings of steers, horns, branding irons, saddles; 
charts showing varying types of brands; first brands recorded in South Texas 
counties. 

Maps: Texas cattle trails used from 1866 to 1895 for driving cattle to shipping 
points. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters discuss the following: the development of the cattle in- 
dustry; the cowboy and the vaquero brand alphabets; earmarks; stories of dis- 
tinguished brands; cattle rustling; brand laws; brands perpetuate history. 
Ranch., St., Loc., igthC., goth C., Soc. His. 


SANTERRE, ELorsE — M.A., 1936 [501] 


Réunion. Ixxvii+-496 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Emanuel Santerre; Raphael Santerre; Delord home; Gustav Santerre; 
Adele Frerejacques Thevenet; Cesarine Santerre Redmond; Michel Thevenet; mon- 
ument erected to Réunion by the Daughters of the American Revolution; Julia 
Moulard; Charles Capy and Nativa Charpentier Capy; Pierre Philip Frichot; Achille 
Frichot; Paul Henry; Ferdinand Michel; Salomée Michel; Jean Priot; Leontine 
Frichot Priot; Emile Redmond; Julien Reverchon; Marie Thevenet. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Body of the thesis is a translation of Au Naufrage Au Texas by Augustin 
Savardan (Shipwreck in Texas: observations and impressions collected during two 
and a half years spent in Texas and in traveling through the United States), the 
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volume being primarily a vindication against certain accusations made after the 
disintegration of La Réunion. Introduction contains chapters on Charles Fourier 
and his theories; Considérant and his theories; life in the colony and its disinte- 
gration. Appendices include critical notes to Au Naufrage, fifty pages of biograph- 
ical notes on individuals in the colony, and the list of colonists in Dallas County 
from the census records of 1850 and 1860. 


Col., Loc., 19th C., Bio. 


Saxton, Lowis H. — M.A., August, 1948 [502] 


The Life of Everett Ewing Townsend. ii+-111 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: E. E. Townsend; Company E, Frontier Rangers Battalion; E. E. 
Townsend, Sheriff, 1920. 
Maps: ‘Texas with names of cities mentioned. 


Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters discuss E. E. Townsend’s ancestry and early life; the 
settlement of the Townsend family in Fayette County in 1826; family participation 
in the battle of San Jacinto; Stephen, Spencer, John, J. T., Nathaniel, and William 
Townsend; William Wallace Townsend’s role in the Civil War; Joseph Madison 
Townsend; E. E. Townsend’s early life in Colorado County; R. E. Stafford, a ranch- 
ing associate; E. E. Townsend’s ranching activities; his life and work in Wharton 
County; R. E. Stafford, cattle raiser; young Townsend’s education; his life and 
ranching at Eagle Pass, Texas; his activities in Mexico; enlistment in the Texas 
Rangers in 1891; T. P. Dolan, Jeff Blalock, Louis Pauli, S. E. Lane, Lee S. Tucker, 
I A. Harris, R. L. Townsley, Rigdon Terrell, D. S. Robertson, and Luke Dowe, some 
members of Company E of the Texas Rangers; E. E. Townsend’s activities as a 
Ranger; revolutionist Catrino Garza; Lieutenant Walter C. Short, United States 
Army; Manga de Agua, bandit; Rutledge Evans, deputy sheriff at Realitos, Texas; 
Willie Daugherty, Ranger; Alice, Texas; D. S. Roberson, Ranger; Ranger Captain 
Jesse McNeil; E. E. Townsend’s work in the customs service; Presidio County; Bufe 
Cline, deputy United States marshal; Marathon, Texas; E. E. Townsend’s marriage 
in 1895 to Miss Alice Jones; Valentine, Texas; Black Jack Ketchum, robber; the 
Elsinore Cattle Company; J. S. Lockwood; Oscar Nance; E. E. Townsend as manager 
of Elsinore Cattle Company for sixteen years; he operates his own ranch in 1926; 
his election to sheriff of Brewster County in 1918; Alpine, Texas; Brian Montague, 
lawyer; Big Bend National Park; E. E. Townsend’s election to the Texas House of 
Representatives and his work towards creating the Big Bend National Park; devel- 
oping the Big Bend National Park; the proposed international park. 
Bio., Soc. His., Co. His., C.W., Ranch., Tex. Rang., 19th C. 

ScHUETTE, ARTHUR LUEDECKE — M.A., August, 1945 [503] 
The German Settlers of Cat Spring and Their Scientific Study of 

Agriculture. ix--161 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: The Hermann University; first public school building; twenty-fifth 
anniversary fest of the Austin County Agricultural Society; diploma (Texas State 
Fair, Houston); articles of incorporation; report by E. Kloss. 

Maps: map of Austin County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The founding of Cat Spring, education and social activities, religious 
and political activities, and agriculture are the topics treated in the first five 
chapters. Chapter VI (pp. 94 to 152 inc.) is a translation of the minutes of the 
Agricultural Society of Cat Spring, from July 7, 1856 to July, 1862. Biographical 
material is included about Robert J. Kleberg, Sr., C. C. Amsler, Joseph A. Berg- 
mann, E. L. Erdvenberg, Adolphus Fuchs, Ernest G. Maetze, Alex Himly, Andreas 
F. Trenckmann, Emil Kloss, M. Hartmann, and Adelbert Malecek. 
Tx19458/Sch79g. Co. His., Agri., Soc. His., Bio., 19thC., Ed., Rel., Pol., Germ. 
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Scotr, ORAN RANDOLPH — M.A., August, 1934 [504] 


History of Hidalgo County, 1749-1852. 113 pp. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, ‘lexas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Hidalgo County and surrounding counties; (2) Hidalgo County and 
surrounding territory in early stage of development; (3) Hidalgo County, April, 

Tables: derivatives of San Patricio; Spanish grants; ranch land grants issued by 
Tamaulipas. 

Contents: Four chapters discuss colonization of Nuevo Santander, the Republic 
of the Rio Grande, Juan Cortina, large irrigation projects, lower Rio Grande 
Valley, Hidalgo County; historic places in the lower Rio Grande Valley—the leg- 
endary settlement, settlements of Escandén, Matamoros, Port Isabel, Brownsville, 
Clarksville, Bagdad, waterways and historic roads, Hidalgo, Rio Grande City, Roma, 
El Sal del Rey; formation of the county—the French and Spanish, the United 
States and Spain, Texas encroachment on Tamaulipas, treaty of Velasco, formation 
of San Patricio, name of county; land grants of Hidalgo County—Spanish land 
laws, Tamaulipas land laws, Land Commission of 1850, porciones of Reynosa, 
Spanish grants, Mexican grants. Appendix includes Spanish laws and decrees 
relating to land in Mexico, colonization law of the state of Tamaulipas, treaty of 
Velasco, secret agreement between Santa Anna and Burnet, act to provide for the 
investigation of land titles in certain counties, interviews. 


Co. His., Bio., Loc., Trans., Sp., 18th C., 19th C., Soc. His. 

SEECOF, Martin F. — M.A., 1948 [505] 
Southwestern Boundary and Border Problems of the United States, 

1821-1836. 105 pp. 

New York University, New York, New York 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapters I through V discuss the following topics: conditions and factors 
concerning Texas prior to 1821; the early American settlement of Texas, 1821-1826; 
trade with the Mexican states via the Santa Fe Trail, 1821-1836; attempts of the 
United States to acquire Texas, 1821-1836; Texas unrest and revolution, 1826-1836. 
Biographical notices about the following: Moses Austin; Stephen F. Austin; Josiah 
Bell; Joseph Hawkins; William Morrison; Ba,iiste Lalande; James Pursley; Zebulon 
Pike; William Becknell; McKnight; Joel R. Poinsett; Henry Clay; and re Quincy 
Adams. 
LD3gg05.G7/1948.S42. Bd., Col., Dip., Soc. His., Annex. 


SEEHORN, BEVERLEY JOSEPHINE — M.A., 1930 [506] 


Louis Trezevant Wigfall, A Confederate Senator. 109 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Senator Louis Trezevant Wigfall. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters cover the following: early life in South Carolina, 1816- 
1846; removal to Texas and entrance into Texas politics—Houston and Wigfall; 
election to United States Senate; Unionism and States’ Rights; secession of the 
Sout; Confederate “provisional” Congress—Wigfall as soldier and statesman; “per- 
manent” Congress; the last year; Wigfall’s return and death, 1873-1874. 


Bio., Pol., Sec., C.W., Soc. His., 19th C., Loc. 
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SELF, Houston BaiLey — M.A., August, 1931 [507] 


A History of Runnels County. 117 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early history; topography; Indians; history of Ballinger; newspapers— 
Runnels Eagle, Runnels County News, Ballinger Bulletin, The Leader; law and 
order; droughts; social life; schools; cotton growing; minerals; railroads—Gulf, Col- 
orado, and Santa Fe. In an appendix there is additional information about such 
topics as transformation of West Texas; soils and topography; products of the soil— 
vegetables, fruits, vines, timber, fish and game, stock, water; climate; Runnels 
County cattle brands; schools. 
AC805.T3/1931 No. 21. Co. His., Soc. His. R.R., Ed., Indus., W.Tex., Amus. 


SENIOR, CLARENCE O. — M.A., 1942 [508] 


The Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad. iv+-130 pp. 

The University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: annual financial statistics of Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad; 
capitalization, Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad. 
Contents: The Texas, Topolobampo, and Pacific Railroad is discussed, briefly, as 
one of the antecedents of the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient. Under the heading 
“Financial Troubles and Receivership of the ‘Orient,’” the Texas land grants of 
1909-1910 are mentioned. Other scattered references to Texas appear in relation to 
the firm’s financial difficulties and the final disposition of the Kansas City, Mexico 
and Orient to the Santa Fe. 
z7X1942/8477k. R.R., Land, Soc. His. 


SHANNON, LuLu — M.A., August, 1950 [509] 
Jonas Harrison, 1777-1836. 22+-2 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This is a biography built upon scanty sources. “There is no record of 
Jonas Harrison’s early life; only the records of the date of birth and the names of 
his parents are available, and, according to S. E. Asbury, ‘for a period of thirty 
years nothing is known of his life.’”” So says the author of this research. Harrison 
came to Texas on December 24, 1820, and settled near the present site of Marshall. 
In 1826, he and his famiiy moved to what is now Shelby County. He practiced law, 
raised stock, and became a friend of Sam Houston. In 1828, he was chosen alcalde 
for the Tenehaw district. In October, 1832, he was a member of the Consultation 
that met at San Felipe. I1 1835, Harrison’s health began to fail, yet he was active 
in recruiting men for the Texas armies. At a convention that met on December 22, 
1835, he drafted the San Augustine Resolutions, advocating the immediate declara- 
tion of independence from Mexico. On July 4, 1836, a month before his death, he 
was chairman of a meeting at San Augustine to honor Houston on his return from 
New Orleans, where he had received surgical treatment after the Battle of San 
Jacinto. On August 6, 1836, Harrison died. In 1839, Harrison County was so named 
in his honor. 
Bio. 
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SHAw, Norma — M.A., June, 1939 [510] 


The Early History of Colorado County. viii+-115 pp. 

Southwest ‘Iexas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: wooden railroad bridge built shortly after 1865; ferry built in 1886; 
marker designating oldest permanent settlement; marker in Colorado County court- 
yard; marker giving history of Colorado County; marker at site of Houston’s camp; 
marker at site of General Santa Anna’s camp; scene of “Three Legged Willie’s” 
court in 1837; historic oak tree; second and third Colorado County courthouses; 
the “Flying Jenny”; north toll bridge, 1875; east bridge under construction; South- 
ern Pacific Hospital; early view of Columbus; log house, 1840; home of Tait family; 
Mrs. Malzena Zumwalt; Colorado College, 1857 to 1889. 

Maps: (1) physiographic division of Colorado County; (2) old maps showing the 
town of Columbus as town of Montezuma; (3) Colorado County original land 
grants. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with topography and geography, location, climate, 
drainage, physiography, gravel, railroads, roads, towns. Early history; pre-coloniza- 
tion period; first colony; municipality of Colorado; Indian relations; organization; 
granting of petition; interruption by Texas Revolution; organization completed. 
Colorado County before and during the Civil War; condition (pre-war); slave 
situation; railroads; how Colorado County voted on secession; Colorado County 
during the war; origin of the “Jim Crow” law. Social life; Austin’s dream; Robson’s 
Castle; plantation life; Kessler’s health resort; German element; daughter of 1812; 
eminent Coloradoans; Count de Serin; Jones Rivers; Lawrence Washington; 
Matthew Stanley Quay; Charles Nagel; Fannie A. D. Darden; Jesse H. Johnson; 
Wells Thompson; George W. Smith; Mrs. Dilue Harris; Judge W. B. Dewees; 
J. W. E. Wallace; John P. Borden; William Hunt; Dillard Cooper; Wash Secrest; 
William B. Scates; Gail Borden; Thomas H. Borden; Joseph Baker. The last chap- 
ter deals with religious and educational development. 

Tx1939/Sh27e. Co. His., Geo., Col., C.W., Soc. His., Ger., Bio., Rel., Ed. 


SHEARER, ERNEST CHARLES — M.A., July, 1933 [511] 


A Survey History of Potter County, Texas. v+-153 pp. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


lilustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Potter County; (2) complete map Panhandle Field (oil and gas). 
Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters discuss the topography; prehistoric Panhandle; explorers 
and trail markers; the Indian and the buffalo; problems of the Plains; ranches and 
settlement; social survey; economic survey; transportation. 

478.788B/Shg1. Co. His., Ph., Exp., Ind., Ranch., Soc. His., Trans. 


SHEFRAN, JACK ALLEN — M.A., 1940 [512] 


The Chisholm Trail. vi+-202 pp. 
The University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 
Illustrations: famous markers of the cattle country; diagram of a herd on the 
trail (afternoon) . 
Maps: (1) cattle trails; (2) Indian country showing Chisholm’s traders’ trail. 


Tables: none 

Contents: The first chapter gives the history of Texas cattle and cattlemen up to 
the end of the Civil War. The second chapter pg peg. A. McCoy’s plan 
for getting Texas cattle to market; the establishment of a depot at Abilene, Kansas; 
and the influx of cattle which resulted in prejudice against Texas cattle and legis- 
lation aimed at Texas cattlemen. This chapter ends with the winter of 1870-1871 
—a disastrous one in the cattle business. Chapter III is concerned with the Chisholm 
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trail through Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas and the resultant controversies. The 
fifth and final chapter tells of the coming of the railroads to Texas and the end 


of the trail. 
qX1940/S542c. Ranch., igthC., Soc. His, C.W., R.R., Cattle, Loc., Tr. 


SHIELDS, Mrs. IMA ENER — M.A., May, 1950 [513] 


The Expansion of Spanish Missions in Texas, 1690-1794. 50 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters cover the following: early Spanish and French explorers 
in Texas; Spanish and French frontier rivalry; the third mission period; the result 
and evaluation of Spain’s effort at expansion in Texas. 


Miss. 


SHUMACHER, BILLY GEORGE — M.A., May, 1951 [514] 


.\ History of Carr-Burdette College. 107 pp. 
Texas Cliristian University, Fort Worth, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Three chapters discuss the historical background of the college; the 
formative period; the decline. Appendix includes the deed of trust, supplemental 
deed of trust. 


Ed., Soc. His. 


Sims, ArcHIE A. — M.A., August, 1940 [515] 


The Texas Gubernatorial Campaign of 1940. ili+96 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The campaign of 1938, candidates, platforms, campaign methods, results; 
O’Daniel record and platform, inaugural message, work with legislature, appoint- 
ments, announcement for re-election; other candidates and their platforms, A. L. 
Derden, Jerry Sadler, Miriam A. Ferguson, Ernest O. Thompson, Harry Hines, 
A. B. (Cyclone) Davis, R. P. Condron; the campaign, chief issues, methods, side- 
lights, results. 
AC805.T3/1940 No. 50. Gub., Pol., Bio., gothC., St. 

SINGLETARY, OLLIE — M.A., August, 1951 [516] 


A History of the Iron Industry in Northeast Texas. 102 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters trace the history of the iron industry in Northeast Texas. 
Chapter I discusses the early history of iron, the economic factors which determine 
the location of plants for successful production of iron and favorable and unfa- 
vorable components for development of the iron industry in the state. Chapter II 
deals with Ante-Bellum and Civil War development in Northeast Texas: Nash 
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Furnace, Kelley Furnace, Hughes Furnace, Sulphur Fork Iron Company, Nechesville 
Bloomery, Montalba Bloomery, Kickapoo Bloomery, McLain Flat Bloomery, Chapel 
Hill Manufacturing Company, Carey Lake Furnace, Cherokee Furnace Company. 
Chapter III gives post-Civil War development: Philleo Furnace, old Alcalde, ‘lassie 
Bell Furnace, Star and Crescent Furnace, Lone Star Furnace, Lassiter and Linden 
Ore Fields, Orr Switch, Texas Steel Company. Chapter IV narrates the trials and 
triumphs of present development and gives an estimate of future development: 
Valencia Iron and Chemical Company, Lone Star Steel Company, Sheffield Steel 
Company, A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas, United States Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Madaras Steel, Cokeless Iron. Information included 
on J. S. Nash who erected first furnace in Texas, 1847, also on George A. Kelley, 
designer of Kelley Blue Plow. 


1378.764/Ea7. No. 489. E.Tex., Geo., Indus., Soc. His., Trans. 


SkRIVANEK, JuLius A. — M.A., 1949 [517] 


Some National Reactions to the Acquisition of Texas, 1836-1846. 58 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Three chapters cover the following: the annexation of Texas—Texas 
gains her independence, Tyler proposes annexation by treaty, the annexation ques- 
tion is thrown into national politics, fate of the treaty, annexation is offered Texas 
by resolution, Texas is annexed; favorable reactions to the acquisition of Texas— 
blood ties, outlet for United States population, add political weight and importance 
to the South, settlement of a larger issue, uniformity of laws for the cotton and 
sugar growing interests, access to the navigation of the Mississippi, extension of 
slavery, fear of England acquiring Texas, strength added to the United States; 
unfavorable reactions to the acquisition of Texas—danger of extending the territory, 
no necessity for extending the limits of the Union, opposition to increasing the 
inequality of representation, opposition to the increase of slavery, constitutional 
objections, no advantages derived, dissolution to be final result, opposition to war 
with Mexico. 

$ig49. Annex., Soc. His., Rep., 19th C. 


SMALL, BEN W. — M.A., 1951 [518] 


A Study of Capital Punishment in Texas and of the Execution Cases 
Received at the Texas Prison System from 1927 through May, 


1950. 89 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: general statistical information; statistical information compiled by the 
Texas Department of Public Safety regarding murders, homicides, and rapes, 1944- 
1949; counties and offenses for which received; race and offenses for which received; 
previous criminal record; adjustment (conduct) of commutation cases; disposition 
of commutation cases; average time served by those commutation cases released on 
clemency or discharged; offenses and disposition of one hundred cases; victims of 
capital offenses by race and sex; ages of capital offenders; nativity of capital 
offenders; number of siblings of capital offenders; number of half-siblings of capital 
oftenders; criminal record of other members of family of capital offenders; marital 
status of capital offenders; education of capital offenders. 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the following topics: the problem and the his- 
tory of capital punishment in Texas; information concerning three hundred and 
thirty-one execution cases; information concerning the one hundred cases about 
which histories were available; other pertinent information regarding the con- 
demned; summary and conclusions. 
$1951. Soc. His., goth C. 
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SmiTH, ALICE Darsy — M.A., 1928 [519] 


Anson Jones and the Annexation of Texas. 104 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Early life of Anson Jones; arrival in Texas; early political activities, 
1833-1838; attitude of Anson Jones toward the first movement for annexation; 
Anson Jones’ activities as Secretary of State, 1842-1844; Anson Jones, President of 
the Republic of Texas; place of Anson Jones in Texas history. 


Bio., Annex., Pol., Dip., Rep., 19th C. 
w 


SMITH, BLANCHE BAKER — M.A., August, 1943 [520] 


Legends and Old Tales of San Antonio and Vicinity. viii+-106 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 


Illustrations: Texas wild flowers and plants; Alamo; Mission Concepcién; Mission 
San José; Rose Window of Mission San José; Mission San Juan; Mission Espada. 
Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The five chapters (including introduction and conclusion) deal with 
legends concerning flowers, missions, people, places, birds, and bees. Chapter IV is 
a miscellaneous collection of tall tales. The legends include Indian, Greek, Norse, 
Hungarian, Mexican, Scottish, and Negro legends and one of India. 
Txg438/Sm52L. Fklire., Rac., Loc. F.&F. 


SmiTH, Dick — Ph.D., June, 1939 [521] 
The Development of Local Government Units in Texas. xiv-+-283 pp. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Illustrations: government ot ‘lexas municipalities under Spanish rule; government 
of Texas municipalities under Mexican rule; county government under the Repub- 
lic; county government under the State Constitution of 1845; county government 
under the Constitutions of 1866, 1869 and 1876. 
Maps: (1) Texas in 1835 showing the three departments; (2) Texas in 1839, 1858, 
1861, 1876, 1938 showing the division into counties at that time; (3) number and 
location of levee districts; (4) number and location of drainage districts; (5) loca- 
tion and number of irrigation, water improvement, and water control and improve- 
ment districts; (6) location and number of fresh water supply districts; (7) loca- 
tion and number of navigation districts; (8) location and number of the various 
special districts; (g) location of the special conservation and reclamation districts 
and river authorities. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the following topics: the development of the 
county to 1876—local government in Texas under Spanish rule, under Mexican rule, 
county government under the Republic of Texas, 1836-1845, county government 
under the First State Constitution, 1845-1860, county government during the Con- 
federacy and Reconstruction, 1861-1876; development of county government under 
the Constitution of 1876; development of the city government, 1836 to date; devel- 
opment of the school district; development of special districts—levee improvement 
districts, drainage districts, districts concerned primarily with irrigation, fresh water 
supply districts, navigation districts; special conservation and reclamation districts 
and river authorities. 
HUgo0.3482. Co. His., Gub., Loc., igthC., 2gothC. 
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Smitu, E. W. — M.A., August, 1937 [522] 


The History of Bosque County, Texas. xv-++-199 pp. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Illustrations: first log cabin home; live oak tree; group of early pictures; Bosque 
County courthouse; old Confederates; old Methodist Church; Santa Fe Depot; 
scenes in Bosque County; Meridian Ward School; Meridian High School; herd of 
sheep; flock of chickens; Kimball Milling Company; Meridian Mill and Elevator 
Company; Bosque County Fair; old City Hall, Clifton; “IT” model Fords; scenes 
in Meridian, Texas; field of bluebonnets; clubhouse and lake at Meridian State 
Park; scene in the Bosque Valley. 

Maps: (1) location of Bosque County, Texas; (2) location of schools of Bosque 
County; (3) rivers and highways. 

Tables: Bosque County schools, 1937; Masonic Lodges; population of Bosque 
County; farms of Bosque County. 

Contents: Introductory chapter gives early history of Bosque County from Indians 
to white settlement; chapter on pioneers and prominent men of the county; topical 
treatment is given religious life, education, industry and towns, and social life. 
Appendices list names of officials of Bosque County, points of interest, and 
bibliography. 

976.4/S646. Co.His., Pion., Bio., Indus. 


SMITH, FRANK Tower — M.A., 1940 [523] 
A Brief History of Masonry’s Contribution to Education in Texas. 


93 PP- 

State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: establishment of lodges; distribution of educational fund. 


Contents: Five chapters cover such topics as: Masonry’s interest in education; con- 
tributions of public officials who were Masons to public education in Texas; inter- 
est of the Grand Lodge of Texas in education, 1845-1860; subordinate lodges and 
education; the Masonic Home and School of Texas. 


Sig40. Soc. His., Ed., 1gthC., goth C. 


SmiTH, Lewis INGRAHM — M.A., 1928 [524] 
Survey of the History and Growth of the East Texas State Teachers 

College. 85 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: main building; education building; auditorium; W. L. Mayo monu- 
ment. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Establishment of the East Texas State Teachers College as a private 
school—W. L. Mayo and his school, course of study, faculty, 1910-1911, passing of 
the old school; transfer of school from private ownership to state control; East 
Texas State Teachers College—newly elected president, opening, curriculum, accred- 
iting agencies, salary schedule. 
Ed., Inst., Bio., goth C. 

Ww 

SmitTH, Mivprep B. — M.A., August, 1951 [525] 


Poets Laureate of Texas. iii+-137 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eleven chapters discuss the Poets Laureate of Texas. A discussion of the 
life as well as some of the poems is made of each poet laureate. The following 
poets are listed: Judd Mortimer Lewis; Aline Michaelis; Grace Noll Crowell; Lexie 
Dean Robertson; Nancy Richey Ranson; Dellilee Davis Smith; David Russell; 
Aline B. Carter; Carlos Ashley; and Arthur M. Sampley. 


g28.0819764/Smi62n. Bio., 19thC., 2othC. 


w 

SmiTH, Wixuis L. — M.A., 1928 [526] 
Development of Sam Houston State Teachers College. 154 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: General Sam Houston; President Harry Fishburne Estill; Dean J. L. 
Pritchett; the college in the beginning; amphitheater; college pond; main building; 
Sam Houston monument; power plant; training school; science building; women’s 
gymnasium. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Establishment of Sam Houston Normal Institute—George Peabody; Dr. 
Barnas Sears; O. M. Roberts; message on free common schools by Roberts; Bill of 
1879; first session of the school; admission requirements and curriculum; appropria- 
tions, enrollment, and instructional staff. 
Ed., Inst., Bio., 19thC., goth C. 


* 
SMITH, WINNIE DonaLp — M.A., June, 1941 [527] 


Reasons for the Late Development of Poetry in Texas. v-+-72 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters discuss the geography of Texas; the unfavorable economic 
conditions and the factors influencing these conditions; transportation; communica- 
tion; scattered settlements; Revolution of 1836 and the Civil War; progress in the 
twentieth century; the political confusion in early Texas; Texas under six flags; 
Texas under the Confederacy; effects of the Civil War; reconstruction; era of 
expansion and progress; early attempts at education; growth of public schools; 
schools of higher learning; legislation to advance education; factors influencing 
social conditions including races of people, nationalities, adventurers, colonists, 
institutions, and distinct types; the cultural lag influenced by geography, races and 
nationalities, early industries, health conditions, industrial development, shift of 
population and education. The appendix includes quotations from the early poetry 
of Texas. 
811.509764/Smi68r. Geo., Soc. His., Trans., C.W., Rec., Ed., 19th C. 


SNYDER, LAuRA — M.A., August, 1938 [528] 
The Blockade of the Texas Coast During the Civil War. ii+128 pp. 
‘Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: coast of Louisiana and Texas. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters including an introductory and summary chapter deal with 
the background, history of the blockade, defense of Galveston, defense of Sabine 


Pass and adjacent coast, trade across the Rio Grande, trade in southern waters of 
Texas and federal attempts to destroy it. Co-operation of Mexican officials with 
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Confederacy. Considerable information about Brownsville, Boca Chica, Point Isabel, 
Aransas Pass, Corpus Christi, Mustang Island, Pass Cavallo, and Matagorda Bay. 


AC805,.T3/1938 No. 35. Mil., Bio. 


SoLTNER, LuciLLe — M.A., January, 1945 [529] . 


Early El Paso Newspapers. 82 pp. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, ‘Texas 
Jilustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: chronological table of El Paso newspapers showing name, dates of publi- 
cation run, and frequency. 
Contents: The first newspaper in El Paso was a tree on which notices were posted 
daily. Many newspapers are mentioned and treated briefly, but most of the material 
is concentrated on the Lone Star which existed for six years, and the El Paso Times 
and the El Paso Herald, both of which still exist, the Herald having become the 
El Paso Herald-Post. There is coverage of personnel connected with the newspapers 
and mention of many influential political and social figures. 
7. News., Bio., W.Tex., Soc. His., Co. His. 


SPEARMAN, WARREN ALVIN — M.A., 1932 [530] 
The Contested Boundary Between the United States and Mexico. 


Vi+52 Pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: proposals and counterproposals made during the negotiation of the Treaty 
of 1819. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I discusses the boundary of the Louisiana Purchase as shown in 
Spanish and French claims to the territory. Chapter II deals with the boundary 
between Texas and Coahuila and legislative action by the Texan Congress. Chapter 
III presents the final settlement of the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico after the annexation of Texas. 
T378.764/S7412. Bnd., Mex., Leg., i1gthC., gothC., St., Loc., Annex. 


SPEISER, ADEL — M.A., 1948 [531] 


The Story of the Theatre in San Antonio. iv+112 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Pageants and dances: Los Pastores; El Vida Crucis; Fandango; pistol 
fights; street affrays; dramatic entertainment; the Turners; Bohemian Club; St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church; Madame El Dora Louie; H. Fraile; San Antonio Lyceum; 
J. G. Howard and S. B. Sanders; Dr. Hale. German influences: Ernest A. Raba, Sr.; 
the Saengerbund of Texas; Scholz Palm Garden; Schuetzen Verein; Reimann Neu- 
mann; Casino Hall; Appollo Minstrels; Madame Sieminski; plays; drama; Carl 
Griesenbeck; minstrel shows; pantomimes; effect of railroad on development of the 
theater. William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) ; New Opera House; Turner Opera House; 
vaudeville; tourists; operas presented; famous stars; Empire Theatre; Beethoven 
Hall; variety shows; “chili queens”; bars; gambling houses; White Elephant; Harris 
Theater; the Fashion; Iron Front; Dingle Dangle Theater; “Diamond King”; J. 
Lighthall; Jack Harris; Ben Thompson; King Fisher; variety show tragedies; Green 
Front; Washington Theater; gray mule; Bella Union; decline of variety shows. The 
grand opera: Ernest Rische; Louis S. Berg; Cassius K. Breneham. Structure of the 
opera house; opening night; program for opening night; miscellaneous perform- 
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ances; Mrs. D. P. Bowers, tragedienne. Burlesque; melodrama; musical comedy. 
Realistic scenery; orchestras. T. W. Mullaly; change of management and policies; 
road shows giving way to vaudeville and small stock companies; end of San Antonio 
Grand Opera House, Civic entertainment: Civic Theater movement; Little Theater 
movement; local talent; Mrs. W. E. Wilson; plays offered by Little Theater; Alamo 
Heights School and Incarnate Word Academy auditoriums; St. Mary's University; 
San Antonio Little Theater; Carl Glick; Market House; “Green Gate”; San Pedro 
Playhouse; Community Players; civic opera; Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck; concerts; 
pageants and amateur theatricals; Municipal Auditorium; San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra; Carl Hohn; Max Reiter; Otto Koehler; Miss Cahill and dramatic 
performances. 

976.4/S742. Soc. His., Amus., Reg. His., Loc., A. 


SpuRWAY, PAULINE — M.A., 1940 [532] 


Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church of Galveston, Texas. 56 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: twenty-two illustrations showing views of building and special win- 
dows. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Three chapters cover the following topics: religious background of Epis- 
copalian work in Texas—Mexican culture, Anglo-American culture, Texans’ com- 
plaint against Mexico includes religious restrictions, Episcopal missions under the 
Republic; history of Trinity Church—early settlements on Galveston Island, first 
recorded Episcopal services, the Reverend Benjamin Eaton’s rectorate, organization 
of diocese of Texas, effects of Civil War, the parish under the Reverend S. M. Bird, 
the building of Eaton Chapel, the Reverend Charles Beckwith’s short rectorate, 
the hurricane of 1900, the Reverend Charles Aves succeeds the Reverend Beckwith, 
a period of rebuilding, the Reverend Raimundo de Ovies comes from Tennessee, 
parish organizations functioning under the Reverend de Ovies, the Reverend de 
Ovies leaves to become chaplain of the University of the South at Sewanee, the 
Reverend Edmund H. Gibson becomes rector of Trinity, value of church property; 
description of Trinity Church—the general plan, the baptistry, the nave, the chancel, 
the sanctuary. 

Sig40. Rel., Ed., Bio., 19thC., gothC., S. Tex. 


w 

STAFFORD, VERNON C. — M.A., June, 1950 [533] 
The Diplomatic Service of William Kennedy to Texas. vii+105+ 

XXXlii pp. 

Texas ‘iechnological College, Lubbock, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: commission of William Kennedy as consul signed by Queen Victoria; 
colonization proposals of Kennedy and Castro; Kennedy’s appointment of Arthur 
Thomas Lynn as vice consul; appointment of Lynn as consul. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: William Kennedy's family history; visit to United States and Texas, 1839; 
literary achievements; special mission to Texas; relation with James Hamilton; 
Texas Consul General to England; activities in England; British Consul at Gal- 
veston; relations with Charles Elliot; interest in colonization in Texas; annexation 
of Texas; last years. Seven appendices give information on imports, British interest 
in slave trade, answers to slave trade queries, historical abstract of Texas, charges 
on shipping in Texas ports, islands of Cozumel and Mugeres, and the number of 
German immigrants for 1845. 
AC805.T3/1950 No. 65. Bio., Dip., Col., Agri., Loc., Rep., Germ., Fr., N., 19th C. 


STANFIELD, BENNIE — M.A., August, 1948 [534] 


Organization of Bexar County Government. iii+-52 pp. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Bexar County showing the boundaries of the commissioner’s precincts; 
(2) Bexar County showing the boundaries of the justice of the peace precincts. 
Tables: salary schedule and terms of Bexar County officers. 

Contents: Collection and organization of information for boys and girls of junior 
high school age concerning Bexar County government; meaning of citizenship; 
individuality; public planning; community civics; brief history of Bexar County; 
general facts and elections; purpose and sources of authority. Organization of Bexar 
County government: county judge and commissioners, county sheriff, county clerk, 
tax assessor-collector, county treasurer, county school superintendent, county sur- 
veyor, district clerk, justice of the peace, constable, judges of county courts at law, 
criminal district attorney; district, state and national officials, county auditor. Pos- 
sibilities of improvement; general educational objectives, general social objectives, 
specific objectives for civics classes; standpoint of covering material prescribed in 
course of study. 

g76.4/S885. Co. His., Soc. His., Bio., igthC. 


STANFIELD, JEANETTE — M.A., August, 1942 [535] 


The Cultural Development of Coker Community, ‘Texas. v+-41 pp. 
Southwest ‘Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: photostatic copy of a receipt for tuition, 1866; two story frame 
building; school building, 1925; two room brick building; present school building; 
the Reverend and Mrs. Rector; dinner on church grounds, Easter, 1938; frame 

church, 1885; new rock church, 1939. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Early history; personalities in the first settlkement; Buttermilk Hill; 
amusements; health problems; development of churches and schools. 

Soc. His., Ed., Rel., Amus. 


STENNIS, RENE LEE — M.A., 1938 [536] 
Hood’s ‘Texas Brigade in the Army of Northern Virginia. 83 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: monument of Hood’s Texas Brigade. 
Maps: field of operations of Hood’s Texas Brigade, 1862-1865. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Such topics as organization of the Brigade, campaigning, mustering out 
are treated in the thesis. Appendices include: John Bell Hood—his early life, mili- 
tary training, experience in the army of the United States, experience in the 
Confederate Army, Hood and his men; the Hood’s Texas Brigade Association. 


Bio., Mil., C. W., 19th C. 


STEVENS, THELMA WALKER — M.A., August, 1939 [537] 


History of Bailey County. v-+-125 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: Castro County candidates electioneering in Bailey County; Black- 
water Valley State Bank; first Bailey County courthouse; Bailey County courthouse, 
1925—two views; bunkhouse—Muleshoe Ranch; corrals—Muleshoe Ranch; cattle on 
Mashed O Ranch; cattle on Muleshoe Ranch; excursionists’ train—modern loco- 
motive; tractor with thirty-two plows; first store and post office in Muleshoe; first 
school in Bailey County; rodeo at the Bailey County fair; various early scenes. 
Maps: (1) outline map of Texas showing the general location of Bailey County; 
(2) original ranches in Bailey County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters deal with such topics as location, geographical features, 
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creation, and organization of the county. The ranching era—the VVN Ranch, the 
Snyder Ranch, Bovina Cattle Company Ranch, the YL Ranch. The difficulties of 
ranching in early Bailey County are described—drought, blizzards, sandstorms, 
prairie fires, poor markets, ravages of the wolves, and inroads of the settlers. 
Chapters IV through VII discuss the settlement of Bailey County by the Coldren 
Land Company and the Vaughan Land Company; the introduction of agriculture; 
brief history of Muleshoe; various cultural influences—the press, schools, Bailey 
County Cemetery Association, and Bailey County fairs. Five appendices reproduce 
an official ballot, 1909; a petition to Castro commissioners court. Injunction to stop 
the organization of Bailey County; program of the teachers’ institute; first deed 
recorded in Bailey County. 

AC805.T3/1939 No. 58. Co. His., Ranch., Agri., Fron., W.Tex., Ed. 


STEWART, BERRY LEE — M.A., 1945 [538] 


Fifth Congressional District of Texas. 95 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Dallas County—social and economic growth, early days, first white set- 
tlers, organization of the county, incorporation of Dallas; Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict—changes in Texas government, 1821-1836, admittance to the Union, division of 
Texas into districts, congressmen, parties in Texas, revision of the Constitution of 
1866, Reconstruction Convention of 1868, elections; Dallas County as represented 
by her congressmen—slavery issue, regulation of interstate commerce, anti-trust 
laws, tariff laws. 

Loc., Co. His., Annex., Soc. His., 19th C. 


STOKER, WINFRED Morris — M.A., 1950 [539] 


The History of Crockett County, Texas. ix+ 186 pp. 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


Illustrations: location of Crockett County in Texas; Camp Lancaster, 1856; Crockett 


County. 

Maps: none 

Tables: animal census of Crockett County, Texas, 1906-1948; estimated number of 
sheep in Texas, 1920-1940; Ozona bank deposits, 1906-1949. 

Contents: Chapter I gives the location and geography of the county, lists ranching 
as the basis of the economy and describes Ozona. Chapter II gives the Indian his- 
tory of the county; Apaches on the Pecos, driven out by Comanches; the departure 
of the Indians. Chapter III tells of the county before organization under the rule 
of Cabeza de Vaca, also a description is given of Camp Lancaster and the arrival 
of the earliest settlers. Chapter IV tells of the county organization and early days 
when Charles E. Davidson served as the first county judge. Chapter V gives the 
history of ranching. Chapter VI tells of the development of the institutions, and 
Chapter VII describes the county’s advancements since World War I. 


1T378.764/S784. Co. His., Ind., Ranch., Col., W.W.I, Ed., Rel., 19thC., 2othC., 
St., Loc. 


SToNE, Howarp L. — M.A., August, 1951 [540] 


A History of the Texas Navy, 1835-1845. ix+-86 pp. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Illustrations: The Texas flagship Austin; a young Texan enlisting in the Texas 
Navy; the war schooner San Antonio, T. N.; types of vessels that sailed the Gulf 
of Mexico under the ensign of the Texas Navy a century ago; Commodore Edwin 
Moore. 
Maps: none 
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Tables: partial list of the officers of the first navy commissioned March 2, 1836; 
a partial list of the officers of the second navy; Texas ships ceded to the United 
States Navy. 

Contents: Nine chapters cover such topics as early maritime troubles; organization 
of the Navy; Texas naval battles; the end of the first Texas Navy; organization of 
the new navy; the second navy in action; dispute between Moore and Houston; 
cession of the Navy to the United States; summary and conclusions. 


Nav., Mil., Bio., C. 
* 


STONEHAM, FRANCES MILpRED — M.A., 1939 [541] 


History of the County Library Movement in Texas. 118 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: Dallam County Library; Jim Hogg County Library; Potter County 
Library. 

Maps: county libraries in Texas, 1939. 

Tables: record of progress of Bexar County free library; county library expendi- 
tures in Texas, 1931-1932; location and date of establishment of county libraries in 
‘Texas; annual appropriations to state library agencies; summary of service rendered; 
population served by county libraries of Texas. 

Contents: Six chapters deal with the following subjects: the county library move- 
ment in Texas, 1920-1932; history of county libraries in Texas, 1920-1932 and 1932- 
1939; financing the county library. County libraries with historical development: 
Dallas, Cooke, Harris, Potter, Tarrant, Wilbarger, Lubbock, Midland, McCulloch, 
Tom Green, Jefferson, Deaf Smith, McLennan, Collingsworth, Bexar, Jim Hogg, 
Rusk, Travis, Carson, Hutchinson, Ector, Upshur, Winkler, Nueces, and Wharton. 


$1939. Soc. Mov., Ed., goth C. 


* 

Stout, FAUN VERNON — M.A., 1937 [542] 
History and Development of Education in Wilbarger County from 

1858-1937. 80 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: several tables giving amount of school land, salaries. 
Contents: Covered are such topics as: early history of Wilbarger County—W. T. 
Waggoner, Adams or Western trail for cattle, C. F. Doan, Eagle Flat changed to 
Vernon; early education in Wilbarger County—Mrs. A. T. Boger, first public school 
teacher, Judge J. P. Orr established school districts, establishment of Vernon Wes- 
leyan College failed. 
Co. His., Ed., Inst., 1gth C., goth C., Soc. His. 


w 
Strauss, JACK Rivers — M.A., 1948 [543] 


Organized Labor in Dallas County. 130 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis contains early Dallas labor history—Knights of Labor strike 
against Missouri-Pacific and Texas and Pacific railroads and against Sanger Broth- 
ers, other unions established before 1900; war and civil war—open shop drive, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organization rivalry; 
violent summer, 1937—Congress of Industrial Organization organizers in the Ford 
plant, united hat, cap, and milliners, Sheba Ann case; World War II and reaction 
—war changes, labor-management relations act. 
Co. His., Loc., Soc. His., 19th C., goth C., W. W. II. 
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STREET, KATHARINE — M.A., 1940 [544] 


Philosophy of and Plans for Education Found in the Legislative 
Messages of the Chief Executives of Texas. viii+-263 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This study is organized around six distinct political and educational 
periods in the history of Texas: the period of the Republic, 1836-1845; the period 
of statehood prior to the Civil War, 1845-1861; the wartime and reconstruction 
period, 1861-1874; the period of re-establishment of the state system of education, 
1874-1883; the period of educational reorganization and progress, 1883-1921; and 
the period of most recent progress, 1921-1940. A chapter is devoted to each of these 
periods. Messages of Presidents Lamar, Houston, and Jones, and Governors Hen- 
derson, Wood, Bell, Pease, Runnels, Houston, Clark, Lubbock, Murrah, Throck- 
morton, Davis, Coke, Hubbard, Roberts, Ireland, Ross, Hogg, Culberson, Sayers, 
Lanham, Campbell, Colquitt, Ferguson, Hobby, Neff, Ferguson, and Sterling are 
recorded and discussed. 
1T378.764/Sg1. Ed., Soc. Mov., igth C., goth C. 


STREETER, FLoyp B. — M.A., aa [545] 
English Influence on the Annexation of Texas. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Thesis missing from library. 


STRICKLAND, JAMES ORLAND — M.A., August, 1949 [546] 
The Blount Saga: An Historical Account of an Old East Texas 


Family. 1i+73 pp. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Iilustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters cover such topics as: Blounts in Europe and early America, 
in Georgia and Tennessee; exodus to East Texas; the children of Colonel Stephen 
William Blount, Captain Thomas William Blount, Elizabeth Jane, Mary, Emma 
Eugenie, Edward Augustus Blount, Judge Stephen William Blount; Eugene H. and 
Guy A. Blount; sequel. 
Bio., Soc. His., E.Tex., Reg. His., 19th C. 


STRICKLAND, REX WALLACE — M.A., 1929 [547] 


History of Fannin County, 1836-1843. 134 pp. 

Southern Mexhodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Forerunners: Daniel Rowlett; Daniel Dugan; Holland Coffee; Abel War- 
ren; political organization of Fannin County; Indian warfare, 1837-1839; Tarrant’s 
expedition—Edward H. Tarrant; Indian affairs at Warren, 1841; Fannin County, 
a typical frontier settlement—Warren, Bois D’Arc. 
Co. His., Bio., Ind., Fron., Exped., 19th C. 


STROTHER, MARTHA DuKE — M.A., 1941 [548] 


History of Lon Morris College. 109 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
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Illustrations: Alexander Institute at Kilgore, 1886; Sunset school building at Jack- 
sonville; diploma from Alexander Institute, 1895; music certificate from Alexander 
Institute, 1895; first graduating class at Jacksonville; administration building at 
Jacksonville; girls’ dormitory; Isaac Alexander and R. A. Morris; Lon Morris 
buildings. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The Reverend Isaac Alexander and his school at Kilgore, Alexander 
Institute; Alexander Collegiate Institute at Jacksonville; Alexander College; Lon 
Morris College. 
Ed., Inst., Bio., 19th C., goth C. 

Strotr, Howarp J. — M.A., 1947 [549] 
Ranger, Brave, and Vaquero: The Story of Colt’s Revolver in Texas 

trom Independence to Secession. xiii+-169 pp. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Ranger, brave, and vaquero; Indians and the Republic; Rangers, reg- 
ulars, and redskins; “Old Reliable.” 
Rep., Ind., Tex. Rang. 

STURGEON, SHIRLEY H. — M.A., 1943 [550] 


Commerce in the Texan Empresario Colonies. vii+-78 pp. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters, including introduction, deal with the following general 

topics: establishment of the empresario colonies; Indian trade in early Texas; trade 

in the early colonies, 1821-1824; export trade of the colonies; import trade of the 

colonies; commercial legislation for the colonies; foreign interest in Texan and 

Mexican commerce; possibilities of Texan commerce, 1821-1835. 

Anglo-Amer., Col., Ind., Loc., Mex., Nav., 19thC., Rep., Soc. His., Trans. 


SturcEs, Puitirp C. — M.A., May, 1951 [551] 


Great Britain and the Annexation of Texas. vi+278 pp. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I deals with the early Anglo-American rivalry in North Amer- 
ica while Chapter II discusses Texas as a sovereign state, the Peel Ministry's efforts 
to preserve the balance of power, and its stand on the slavery issue. The United 
States employed fear of British meddling with slavery to justfy annexation. Chap- 
ter III describes Great Britain and Texas from 1840-1842. Chapter IV covers the 
domestic backgrounds of Anglo-American relations in the 1840’s. Chapter V deals 
with the critical year of 1843 with slavery as the issue. Chapter VI describes 
American move to action due to fear of the British. Chapter VII describes Aber- 
deen’s attempts to turn back the tide. Chapter VIII gives the conclusions of the 
author. The writer says his thesis is “that Aberdeen was so fearful of war that his 
attempts were foredoomed to failure, even had he correctly analyzed the situation 
in North America. The United States, therefore, possessed the tremendous advan- 
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tage of dealing with an adversary whose excessive caution precluded any serious 
opposition.” 
378.243/Sg35g. Annex., Dip., N., 1gthC., Rep. 


SULLIVAN, ALICE RutH — M.A., 1931 [552] 


British Consuls in Six Southern States, 1860-1870 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This thesis contains a section (pages 39 through 44) which deals with 
the consulate at Galveston, Texas, with brief mention of the British Consul, Arthur 
T. Lynn, and of the various officers of the United States Navy including Com- 
mander James Alden, Flag-Officer William Magruder, and Adjutant-General Stephen 
D. Yancey of the Confederate army. 
973-7/Su54. Pol., Dip., Mil., Bio. 


Sutton, Harvey H. — M.A., August, 1939 [553] 


History of Menard County. vi+-84 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: map of Menard County. 

Tables: table showing some of the hostile activities of Indians in the vicinity of 
Menard County. 

Contents: Early Spanish establishments; Mission San Saba; San Luis de las Amaril- 
las; Spanish expeditions into area; Fray Alonso Giraldo de Terreros; Miguel de 
Molina; Joseph Santiestevan; Colonel Diego Ortiz Parrilla; Indian troubles; restora- 
tion of Mission San Saba and Presidio; early Anglo-American establishments; Fort 
McKavett; stage lines; Peg Leg Stage Stand; stage robberies; Robbers’ Roost; 
Bowie's fight on the San Saba; trouble with the Cherokees; Civil War. Indian raids; 
Menard County before and after organization; the San Saba Colonization Company; 
first officers of Menard County; controversies over location of county seat; barbed 
wire fence troubles; the Pecan, Colorado, Concho Immigration Company; schools; 
churches; industries. Folklore: short biographies of M. B. Menard; Captain Henry 
McKavett; M. M. Nelson; Richard Robertson Russell; William Menzies; Mrs. Annie 
L. Patton; A. H. Murchison; J. T. Callan. Eight appendices showing troops sta- 
tioned at Fort McKavett; outstanding officers of Fort McKavett; Fisher Colonization 
Certificate; an act creating Menard County; analysis of population; biographical 
material; rise and fall of Mission San Saba; drawing of Presidio San Luis de las 
Amarillas. 

Co. His., W.Tex., Indus., Bio., Mil., Anglo-Amer., Fklre., Ind., Miss. 


SWEENEY, Mary Frances — M.A., August, 1938 [554] 
The Social and Religious Customs of the Spanish-Indian Population 


of San Antonio, Texas. v-+-100 Pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Economic and cultural life of the Spanish-Indians is treated; language 
and literature; social organizations; the ways in which they earn a livelihood; 
health problems; superstitions—dreams, numbers, days, the evil eye; celebrations— 
historical and political; church celebrations; games; dances; family life; folk songs; 
characteristics of Mexicans—lazy, gamblers, dancers; wedding ceremony; baptism; 
funeral ceremonies. 

Tx1938s/Swg5s. Soc. His., Rel., Sp., Ind., Fklre., Mex., Amus., Rac., S. Tex. 
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SworpD, FLorA ALBERTINA — M.A., August, 1942 [555] 
The Development and Growth of Education in Hutchinson County. 
vii+114 pp 


West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Hutchinson County; (2) soil map of Hutchinson County; (3) the 
fifty-four counties created out of territory lying in Northwest Texas; (4) oil pools 
in Hutchinson County; (5) pipe lines arising in and crossing Hutchinson County; 
(6) thirteen school districts of Hutchinson County. 

Tables: growth of the population of Hutchinson County given by five-year periods 
from 1900-1940; the fifty-four counties created out of the territory lying in North- 
west Texas; the assessed valuations of Hutchinson County beginning with 1902- 
1903 and ending with 1940-1941; the state apportionment and per capita for years; 
tctal school funds received for school support from all sources for years, 1901-1912; 
growth of the scholastic population of Hutchinson County within a period of four- 
teen years, 1915-1930; vocational aid received by Hutchinson County high schools 
for homemaking and for trades and industries courses offered in evening classes 
for adults for the years, 1927-1940; the range of teachers’ salaries, state aid received, 
and the length of school terms in Hutchinson County from 1900-1930; the assessed 
valuation, local taxes, the tax rate mage | bonds and local maintenance, for 
White Deer Creek Common District No. 3, for the years 1930-1942; the assessed 
valuation, local taxes, and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, for 
Spring Creek Common School District No. 4, for the years 1930-1942; the assessed 
valuation, local taxes, and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, for 
Neilson Common School District No. 5, for the years 1930-1942; the assessed val- 
uation, local taxes, and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, for Pantex 
Common School District No. 6, for years 1930-1942; the assessed valuation, local 
taxes, and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, for Holt Independent 
School District for the years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, local taxes, and tax 
rate including bonds and local maintenance, for Ingerton Common School District 
No. g for the years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, local taxes, and tax rate including 
bonds and local maintenance, for Lackey Common School District No. 13 for the 
years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, local taxes, and the tax rate including bonds 
and maintenance, for Pringle Consolidated Common School District No. 16 for the 
years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, local taxes and tax rate including bonds and 
local maintenance, for Stinnett Independent School District for the years 1930-1942; 
assessed valuation, local taxes, and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, 
for Sanford Independent School District for the years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, 
local taxes, and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, for Plemons In- 
dependent School District for the years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, local taxes, 
and tax rate including bonds and local maintenance, for Borger Independent School 
District for the years 1930-1942; assessed valuation, local taxes, and tax rate includ- 
ing bonds and local maintenance, for Phillips Independent School District for the 
years 1930-1942; the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the schools of Hutchinson 
County for the year 1940-1941; the high school scholastic population, the number 
of high school teachers, and the number of affiliated subjects offered in the Hutch- 
inson County high schools for the year 1940-1941; subject offerings of Hutchinson 
County high schools for the year 1940-1941; data on bus transportation in Hutch- 
inson County for the school year 1941-1942. 

Contents: Topography of Hutchinson County; educational development from 1901 
to 1925 during ranching period; Miss Lillie Frances (Fannie) Archer, first teacher 
in Hutchinson County; educational development from 1925 to 1942 after discovery 
of petroleum; growth of population; Plemons; Stinnett; Borger, development of 
petroleum industry; agricultural development; Hutchinson County Library. 


r370/Wse2sw. Co.His., Ed., goth C. 


[to be concluded] 


William Carey Crane and 


Cevas Education 
E. BRUCE THOMPSON 


N JuLy, 1863, William Carey Crane, prominent preacher 
and educator, arrived by buggy in Houston to consider an 
urgent call to the pastorate of the floundering Baptist church 

in that war-boom town. He had just recently resigned the presi- 
dency of Mount Lebanon University in Louisiana after an “un- 
warranted assault” on his character. Although a church council 
had fully acquitted him of all guilt except indiscretion, and the 
Houston church had not considered the charges sufficiently grave 
to disqualify him for the pastorate, Crane was righteously indig- 
nant over the incident and craved an opportunity to vindicate 
his enviable reputation." 

William Carey Crane was a rarity among Southern Baptists and 
an anomaly on the Texas frontier. Neither the Baptists nor Texas 
could boast of another educator or pulpiteer of such erudition and 
dignified eloquence. Scion of a wealthy merchant and denom- 
inational leader of Richmond and Baltimore, steeped in the Vir- 
ginia tradition, and educated in some of the finest schools of the 
East, he was a scholar and a gentleman in every inch of his stocky 
frame. Beginning his professional career in 1837, he had followed 
the frontier westward from Georgia to Texas but had never suc- 
cumbed to its rusticating influences. His polished manners, austere 
character, and dignity of bearing contrasted sharply with the traits 
of the more rugged pioneers among whom he labored.” 

1Unless otherwise indicated, the primary materials hereinafter cited are in the 
William Carey Crane Papers, in the Texas Collection of Baylor University. The 
Crane Papers contain thousands of personal letters to and from Crane, two diaries 
covering half a century, a detailed chronicle of Crane’s activities, three scrapbooks 
(one by Royston C. Crane), and several thousand books, broadsides, speeches, 
newspaper clippings, and pamphlets relating to the educational and religious his- 
tory of the South during the nineteenth century. For the Mount Lebanon episode, 


see Crane’s diary, June 6, 1863, and his manuscript transcription of the proceedings 
of the church council. 

2Memoirs of Crane by J. M. Carroll, W. G. Dodson, E. B. Muse, Lewis R. Bryan, 
F. M. Newman, and Charles H. Wedemeyer, in the Baylor Monthly, V, 3-11; Jeff 
D. Ray, “William Carey Crane—A Name to Vie with among Texas Educators,” 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, September 26, 1937. 
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Crane, at the age of forty-seven, knew the educational field as 
well as any man in the South. The list of institutions with which 
he had been associated in one capacity or another read like a 
directory of American colleges. He had been educated at Mount 
Pleasant Classical Institution in Massachusetts, Richmond Col- 
lege, Columbian College (now George Washington University) , 
and Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution (now Colgate 
University). He had taught at Freeman Classical Institution in 
Georgia, had founded the Yazoo Classical Hall for boys in Mis- 
sissippi, and had been president of Mississippi Female College, 
Semple-Broaddus University in Mississippi, and Mount Lebanon 
University. He had declined the presidencies of at least five other 
institutions, including Mississippi College and William Jewell 
College, and had been instrumental in the establishment of 
Howard College in Alabama, Union University in Tennessee, and 
Mississippi College. He had been a featured speaker at, and a 
strong contender for a professorship in, the University of Mis- 
sissippi at the time when the Baptists were trying to gain control 
of that institution.* 

Crane numbered among his professional associates and literary 
acquaintances such distinguished editors and educators as Barnas 
Sears, Robert Fleming, Thomas J. Conant, Basil Manly, FE A. P. 
Barnard, James P. Boyce, Francis Wayland, Henry Barnard, R. 
B. C. Howell, and M. W. Philips, Mississippi's “Sage of Log Hall.’ 
He had edited or co-edited several religious journals, contributed 
articles to many of the leading periodicals, actively participated 
in the Bible revision movement, and been one of the founders of 


3For biographical data on Crane see Biographical Encyclopedia of Texas (New 
York, 1880), I, 137-140; William Cathcart (ed.), The Baptist Encyclopedia (Phil- 
adelphia, 1883), 289-290; Texas Historical and Biographical Magazine (Austin, 
1891), I, 305-310; Hoyt Ford, The Life and Works of Dr. William Carey Crane 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1926); David L. Smiley, “William Carey 
Crane, Professor of Old Mississippi,” Journal of Mississippi History, XII, 98 ff.; 
C. George Wolfskill, The Educational Philosophy of William Carey Crane (Master’s 
thesis, Baylor University, 1947) ; Harry F. Snapp, The Mississippi Career of William 
Carey Crane (Master’s thesis, Baylor University, 1953); and a draft of Crane's 
letter to the editor of the Christian Watchman and Reflector (Boston) , December, 
12, 1865. 

4Wolfskill, Educational Philosophy of William Carey Crane, 152-165. The numer- 
ous letters of M. W. Philips to Crane are a valuable source of information about 
the educational history of Mississippi during the 1850's. 
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the abortive Mississippi State Historical Society.* He had held 
prominent pastorates in Montgomery, Columbus, and Vicksburg, 
and, as secretary of the Southern Baptist Convention for ten years 
and four times its vice-president, had attained a high rank in de- 
nominational circles. He was widely recognized as an indefatigible 
worker and one of the finest belles-lettres scholars in the country.° 
But Crane had a lamentable flaw in his character which often 
nullified his splendid academic and religious achievements. He 
was almost totally lacking (except to a few of his intimate 
friends) in that Christian humility which he enjoined others to 
display. He had an exalted opinion of himself, was hypersensitive 
to criticism, and relished a controversy. He suffered from a perse- 
cution complex and was always complaining that he had been 
“oreatly abused” or “maliciously slandered.”” He minutely scruti- 
nized letters, speeches, and newspapers for real or imagined 
aspersions against himself, his school, or his state. Early in his 
career his father, a hard-headed business man, had bluntly warned 
him against these un-Christian traits. In reply to a “flippant, 
sneering, insulting” letter from Carey the father had written: 


Your whole letter is in my view a wretched exhibition of Self 
Esteem & confirms fully to my mind what some of your best friends 
have told me—“that you are so touchy” that they dare not name to 
you any foible they may discover in you. ... But I wish you would 
take your Bible & learn humility there. ... I am very much afraid 
that you will experience far more unhappy feeling in future life 
from an unnecessary high estimate of yourself than from any other 
source.” 


These words were prophetic. Crane’s intellectual conceit and 


‘Charles S. Sydnor, A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region, Benjamin L. C. 
Wailes (Durham, 1938), 240-241, 252, 254; Z. T. Leavell, “The Ante-Bellum His- 
torical Society of Mississippi,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, 
VIII, 228-230, 232. Sydnor unfairly presents Crane as a disruptive element in the 
abortive society. 

8Rufus C. Burleson to Crane, May 23, 1869 (MS., Crane Papers, Texas Collection, 
Baylor University) . 

7William Crane to William Carey Crane, December 7, 1842, and M. W. Philips to 
Crane, November 8, 1857, in ibid.; Jeff D. Ray, “William Carey Crane,” Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, September 26, 1937. Philips frankly told Crane: “You are so easy to 
be miffed, taking personal, what is never thought of, that many think unless all 
move as you wish, that you get cross. This is detrimental to your interests.” Jeff 
D. Ray was more charitable. He declared that many people considered Crane 
“pompous and egoistic,” but that those intimate with him knew him as a man of 
“simple tastes and most beautiful humility of spirit.” 
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dyspeptic nature had necessitated frequent removals and had left 
behind him a number of disrupted churches and schools. But the 
worst was yet to come. His bootless quarrel with his old brother in 
Christ, Rufus C. Burleson, a man of equally cantankerous ways, 
was to rend Texas Baptists asunder, threaten the very life of 
Baylor and Waco universities, and leave scars on the denomina- 
tional body for years to come. 

Crane found Houston a busy place, feverish with war-time 
activities. Four railroads branched out from the embryonic 
metropolis, and steamers plied Buffalo Bayou. Refugees from the 
devastated areas of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana—many of 
them old friends of Crane’s—were arriving almost daily. Prices 
were skyrocketing; flour was fifty-five dollars a hundred pounds 
and calico four and five dollars a yard. The church members 
were “nice, clever, genteel people, generally living in fine style,” 
but, like many of their brethren in other parts of the Confed- 
eracy, they were factious and spiritually sluggish. Crane made so 
favorable an impression on them, especially on the ladies, that 
they quickly subscribed a salary of $3000 and importuned him 
to stay. He liked Houston and personally preferred to stay, but 
destiny beckoned him to a larger field of service.* 

Shortly after Crane’s arrival in Houston, George W. Graves 
and B. S. Fitzgerald, trustees of Baylor University at Independ- 
ence, called on him and implored him to accept the presidency of 
that once flourishing but then tottering institution. General 
James W. Barnes, another trustee, had earlier called on Crane in 
Louisiana and made a similar, if somewhat premature, plea. But 
on his trip to Texas Crane had heard so many prejudicial state- 
ments against Baylor that he had already decided to have nothing 
to do with it. He had been told that the university was rent by 
a terrible schism, was without a student body, was unable to 
collect interest on its meager endowment, was completely under 
Northern influence, and “many other sad things,” most of which 
were based on more than a modicum of truth. But out of courtesy 
to Graves and Fitzgerald Crane visited Independence—with, how- 


ever, a mental reservation to accept the Houston pastorate.® 


8Crane to his wife, July 28 and August 11, 1863, and Mrs. Aurelia H. Mohl to 
Crane, August 22, 1863 (MSS., Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . 

*Crane’s address before the Texas State Baptist Convention at Galveston in 1869, 
copy in the Royston C. Crane Scrapbook, in ibid. 
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Once in Independence Crane changed his mind. He was im- 
pressed by the grand prairie scenery, the hospitality of Graves 
and Judge R. E. B. Baylor, the cheaper living conditions, the 
possibility of a free education for his rapidly growing family, and 
the tempting, if overly optimistic, offer of the Baylor trustees. 
The university edifices were “very unsightly,” destructive Con- 
federate soldiers occupied one building, the student body had 
been reduced to fifteen by war and schism, and the income de- 
pended more on Providence than on endowment and tuition. 
The most important assets which Baylor possessed were an in- 
explicable faith and ‘‘one of the most beautiful sites in the South,” 
neither one of which was sufficient to pay operating expenses. Yet 
the trustees confidently offered, and Crane naively accepted, a 
salary of $3000, moving expenses from Louisiana, a comfortable 
house, and a year’s supply of corn and pork. Within a few weeks 
Crane was already quarreling with the trustees over their failure 
to provide the promised residence, and never was he able to 
collect more than a pittance of his salary. The end result was that 
he sank some $40,000 of salary, an inheritance of $7,000, and 
almost twenty-two years of hard labor into an enterprise that 
was doomed from the beginning.’ 

The story of Crane’s singlehanded and heroic effort to save 
Baylor University at Independence is an educational epic. The 
obstacles which confronted him would have overwhelmed an 
ordinary man. The widespread gloom and financial paralysis 
which accompanied Civil War and Reconstruction destroyed 
dozens of southern institutions with brighter prospects than 
Baylor had in 1863. The university buildings, only three in 
number, were either dilapidated or unfurnished, or both. Even 
the fences had been torn down for firewood during the war. The 
financial plight of the university was so desperate that, in 186g, 
all its physical assets, including the home in which Crane resided, 
were sold at auction to satisfy a debt of $155 contracted in 1859. 
“It was a dastardly deed,” Crane fumed. To redeem the buildings 

10/bid.; Crane to his wife, August 11, 1863, in ibid.; Crane to George W. Graves, 
October go, 1863, in ibid.; draft of Crane’s letter to the editor of the Christian 
Watchman and Reflector, December 12, 1865; William C. Crane, “Read and Re- 


member,” Baylor Aegis, August, 1881; Wolfskill, Educational Philosophy of William 
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he gave $100 of his own money and begged the rest from the 
churches of Washington County." 

Sociological and natural developments conspired to make 
Crane’s task even harder. The railroads by-passed Independence, 
Germans and other foreign elements poured into central and 
south Texas as the native stock moved into the northwestern and 
northern parts of the state,’* and state-supported schools, the 
product of an increasing secularization of thought, arose to com- 
pete with denominational institutions. Yellow fever and cholera 
epidemics twice caused a panicky flight from the campus, and, in 
1881, a tornado tore down part of the main building, ripped the 
roof from Graves Hall, and slightly damaged the other building. 
Fires and drought added to Crane’s woes." 

All these were heart-crushing developments, but Crane’s biggest 
problems grew out of the intra-denominational quarrels for which 
Baptists were notorious. Rumors, charges, countercharges, and 
personal feuds injured Baylor more than the ravages of war and 
the competition of secular schools. Crane was seldom known to 
extend the olive branch, but in justice to him, the bitter disputes 
in which he and Baylor University became embroiled were not 
of his making. In 1861 a violent feud between President Rufus 
C. Burleson, whose ordination sermon Crane had preached in 
Mississippi, and Horace Clark, principal of the female depart- 
ment of Baylor University, divided the Independence church 
into armed camps (literally), led to the secession of Burleson 
and most of the student body, and ripped the state convention 
in two. Burleson and the rebellious students had taken over an 
academy in Waco and converted it into Waco University, which 
aspired to become the Baptist university of Texas. The impres- 
sion prevailed among Baylor’s friends that Burleson and his sup- 
porters would do anything to destroy what little remained of 
the Independence institution.* 

11Jbid., 132-151; Crane’s address before the Texas State Baptist Convention at 
Galveston in 1869, copy in Royston C. Crane Scrapbook (MS., Crane Papers, Texas 
Collection, Baylor University); Minutes of the Trustees of Baylor University, 
November 3, 1869, copy in ibid.; Biographical Encyclopedia of Texas, I, 199. 

12Jeff D. Ray, “William Carey Crane,” Fort Worth Star-Telegram, September 26, 
1 

Ta Wolfskill, Educational Philosophy of William Carey Crane, 139-140, 148. 
14Georgiana J. Burleson (comp.), The Life and Writings of Rufus C. Burleson 


(Waco [?], 1901) , 213-232; J. L. Farquhar to Crane, September 3, 1869 (MS., Crane 
Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . 
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When Crane accepted the presidency of Baylor University, 
Burleson expressed ‘astonishment and regret’? and threw down 
the gauntlet. “My brother you have made a grave mistake,’ he 
wrote. “That school is dead and with all of your magnificent 
qualifications you cannot revive it. Waco University is to be 
the Baptist university of Texas.’"* Crane accepted the challenge, 
and thus began a controversy which became notorious in Bap- 
tist annals, and the ashes of which still smoulder. Busybodies 
were always filling the ears of one with rumors of the intrigues 
of the other. Crane believed that Burleson was the author of 
the anonymous attacks on him and Baylor which frequently 
appeared in the newspapers, and Burleson believed that the 
Baylor trustees, the state convention, and Crane had become the 
pliant tools of the wily Horace Clark, and that a war was being 
waged on Burleson “by means so foul” that they would cer- 
tainly ‘“‘call down the vengeance of God” on the guilty parties 
and on Baylor University. “Ichabod will be written on its walls 
in spite of your noble efforts,’ he wrote Crane in 1869. ‘““The 
impression prevails among many of your admirers and all of 
your opponents that your extraordinary claims and your most 
unfortunate way of manifesting them fearfully lessen your in- 
fluence. ... I fear that our best brethren think we both gass 
[sic] too much. ... Let us pray more and think less about who 
is the greatest in the kingdom.”** That was good advice, but 
neither man had any intention of heeding it. 

Two other internal crises greatly hampered Crane. In the late 
sixties a strong effort was made to oust Crane and move the 
university to Bryan, a more accessible location, but Crane ap- 
peared before the state convention at Galveston in 1869, deliv- 
ered a masterful defense of his administration, and received the 
blessings of the convention—but no financial aid.’* In the early 
seventies a movement gained momentum to concentrate the de- 
nomination’s educational energies and resources on an entirely 
new university free from the old jealousies. This so-called “Edu- 


15Rufus C. Burleson to Crane, n.d., copy in the Royston C. Crane Scrapbook, 
in ibid. 

16Burleson to Crane, May 23, 1869, in ibid.; S. G. O’Bryan to Crane, July 2, 1864, 
in ibid. 

17Crane’s address before the Texas State Baptist Convention at Galveston in 
1869, copy in ibid.; J. M. Carroll, A History of Texas Baptists (Dallas, 1923), 384. 
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cation Union” plan had considerable merit, but the forces of 
Crane and Burleson united to prick the bubble.’* 

The amount of physical energy which Crane put into the 
thankless task of perpetuating Baylor University at Independence 
was phenomenal. College administration today is a highly special- 
ized, well-paid, and bureaucratic function, almost entirely di- 
vorced from the instructional phase of academic life. But Crane 
performed the duties of administrator, teacher, business man- 
ager, publicity director, gardener, carpenter, and general handy 
man. He repaired fences, propped up sagging buildings, built 
fires, planted crops, killed hogs, kept books, interviewed irate 
parents, disciplined pampered students (from ten years of age 
to twenty-five) , solicited funds, attended conventions, delivered 
numerous lectures on a variety of subjects, carried on a volumi- 
nous correspondence, wrote many articles and several books, and 
pastored a full-time church. He taught six and seven hours a 
day, and, at one time or another, every subject on the college 
level. J. M. Carroll, who received both his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees at Baylor, claimed that Crane taught him every course 
that he had taken there.’® 

The secret of Crane’s prodigious energy and _ intellectual 
activity lay in his rigorous self-discipline and systematic working 
habits. “Genius never discards routine,” he declared.” He had 
a time and place for everything. He religiously kept a diary for 
nearly fifty years and meticulously recorded in a journal the 
complete data about all his addresses, sermons, marriages, funerals, 
and visits. He was a rapid and omnivorous reader, a great linguist, 
and a remarkable scribe. His personal library, one of the finest 
in the South, included more than 4,000 volumes and hundreds 
of magazines, newspapers, broadsides, and personal letters, all of 
which he had carefully read, classified, and filed away.” Preserved 
almost in its entirety, and housed in the Texas Collection of 


18]bid., 424-428; Rufus C. Burleson to Crane, October 27, 1870 (MS., Crane 
Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . General James E. Harrison, F. M. Law, 
and J. B. Link were the strongest supporters of the “Education Union” movement. 

19Memoirs of Crane in the Baylor Monthly, V, 3-11; Royston C. Crane, “Address 
before Alumni Association of Baylor—1g22,” (MS., Crane Papers, Texas Collection, 
Baylor University) . 

20W. C. Crane, “The Scholar; or, The Effect of Study in Developing the Man,” 
copy of a speech delivered at Mississippi College in 1852, in ibid. 

21Memoir of Crane by J. M. Carroll, in the Baylor Monthly, V, 3. 
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Baylor University, Crane’s library constitutes one of the richest 
available sources on the educational, religious, and social life 
of the nineteenth-century South. 

Many times during those trying years Crane walked the 
streets of Galveston or Houston without a cent in his pocket, and 
often his family lacked the necessities of life,** yet he outwardly 
maintained an optimistic spirit and expressed confidence in Bay- 
lor’s future. “I know I am playing with a child,” he said, “‘a child 
of sorrow and acquainted with grief, yet a child of prayer and 
faithful nursing, destined to become venerable for wisdom and 
hoary with age.”** But his diary reveals a frustrated, discour- 
aged, and unhappy man. The general apathy of the Baptists 
toward Baylor, the niggardly support of the fostering conven- 
tion, and the “dastardly attacks” by the Burleson faction all but 
broke his strong spirit. On July 17, 1882, he wrote in his diary: 
“Dispirited. Nothing to encourage me in my work. People life- 
less—Community indifferent to the fate of Baylor University. 
The state of things, religious and educational in Texas is any- 
thing but agreeable. ... God grant me grace to bear up under 
all the loads weighing down on me.’”* 

William Carey Crane was the lifeblood of Baylor University 
at Independence, and with his death in 1885 that institution also 
died. But thanks solely to Crane’s heroic struggle, the name and 
tradition of Baylor survived and became an inheritance of incal- 
culable value to the present university at Waco. 

As a teacher and educational philosopher Crane had few, if 
any, superiors in the South. His rich and varied learning, quiet 
wit, subdued sarcasm, punctuality, boldness of thought, and 
proverbial sayings left an indelible impression on his students. 
He gloried in training master minds and inspiring them to noble 
deeds. “Aim high, shoot at the moon,” he often counseled.” 

22Crane’s address before the Texas State Baptist Convention at Galveston in 1869, 
copy in the Royston C. Crane Scrapbook (MS., Crane Papers, Texas Collection, 
Baylor University) . 

23W. C. Crane, “Shall Christians Surrender to the State the Secular Education of 
Their Children?,” undated newspaper clipping (Crane Papers, Texas Collection, 
Baylor University) . 

24The last two sentences of the quotation are taken from the entry of June 12, 


1876. 
25Memoirs of Crane in the Baylor Monthly, V, 3-11. 
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Although his scholastic standards were exacting, he did not con- 
sider the mere acquisition of knowledge the primary function of 
education. Mere facts, unaccompanied by the power to use them 
rationally for the good of self and society, produced only ‘‘mental 
dyspepsia.” Education was a process of developing the full man, 
and it was a lifelong process. Society itself—the press, bar, forum, 
pulpit, and the home as well as the school—was the great faculty 
of arts and sciences. “Be a student for life,” he told his pupils. 
“If mind is ever worth cultivating, it is worth ever cultivating.” 

Specialization, Crane felt, was desirable only on the graduate 
level after all the student’s powers had been “harmoniously de- 
veloped.” Otherwise such specialized study would produce only 
“intellectual bigots” and “‘splitters of straws.’’ Schools of all levels 
should offer a complete curriculum consisting of language, mathe- 
matics, science, history, rhetoric, oratory, ethics, and hygiene. 
Thus morals, manners, taste, heart, mind, and body would be 
developed. Mind, he believed, was the real standard of man. 
A student should learn to feel sympathetically and act justly, 
but, above all, he should learn to think correctly, nobly, and inde- 
pendently. Be something more, he urged, than a “maker of hashes 
from other men’s thoughts.” Few men had a clearer concept of 
the nature of a liberal education and the best way to attain it 
than William Carey Crane.** 

Crane’s interest in education was not confined to the forty-acre 
campus of Baylor at Independence. It was statewide, even South- 
wide, in scope. With perhaps one or two exceptions, he wielded 
more influence over the educational policies of Texas during the 
first two decades after the Civil War than any other person.*” He 
was a crusader, even a martyr, in the cause of a more enlightened 
citizenry. The appalling plight of the South—with its demoralized 
institutions, military occupation, and widespread _illiteracy— 
weighed heavily on him. He believed that the South had been 
fighting for a noble cause. Defeat was humiliating, but he ac- 

26Crane’s philosophy of education is ably discussed in Wolfskill, Educational 
Philosophy of William Carey Crane. See also W. C. Crane, Education: Theory, 
Practice, Position, and Benefits (pamphlet) and W. C. Crane, “Io Think, to Feel, 
to Act,” undated newspaper clipping of a baccalaureate address given June g, 1869 
(Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . 

27Jeff D. Ray, “William Carey Crane,” Fort Worth Star-Telegram, September 26, 
1937- 
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cepted it without apology for his previous course. He called upon 
the people to be calm and patient in the crisis and to rely on 
themselves, support home industries, develop an indigenous lit- 
erature, and, most important of all, build their own schools and 
patronize them. “EDUCATE! EDUCATE!! EDUCATE!!!” he 
implored. “Texas should be thoroughly alive to this great cause. 
Her future, her destiny is in it.” Texas, he believed, had adequate 
resources to build the finest school system in the world. It must 
educate all classes and creeds, both races, and both sexes. That 
was the only way to guarantee good government, health, peace, 
order, and the safety of property. With good schools Texas and 
the South could regain their prestige and again become a pow- 
erful factor in national affairs.”* 

Crane envisioned a dual system of schools, one denominational 
and the other state-controlled. The public system would be free, 
graduated, and pyramidal in structure, with district schools at the 
base, county high schools in the center, and a great state univer- 
sity, “based upon the liberal principles of equality of rights and 
privileges to all parties, sects, and sections,” at the apex. The two 
systems were to be in no way competitive; in fact, the state, which 
profited most from the endeavors of private and denominational 
schools, should extend financial aid to those schools.** In keeping 
with this theory, and motivated by the desperate straits of Baylor 
University, he appeared before the legislature in 1866 in advocacy 
of his own bill to allocate 10,000 acres of public land to each 
college in the state which had been chartered for at least ten years 
and which had a minimum of three instructors. He contemplated 
only the good of all colleges, Protestant and Catholic alike, and he 
cited the precedent of Louisiana, which, before the war, had dis- 
tributed over $200,000 among Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian schools. But Texas Baptists, who were 
hesitant to endorse any measure which might effect an unholy 


28W. C. Crane, “The Duty of the Hour,” undated newspaper clipping, April, 
1870 (Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . 

29Wolfskill, Educational Philosophy of William Carey Crane, 35-52; Galveston 
News, September 22, 1871; W. C. Crane, Who Ought to Supply and Control the 
Education Needed by the People? (pamphlet) , and W. C. Crane, “Shall Christians 
Surrender to the State the Secular Education of Their Children?,” undated news- 
paper clipping (Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . 
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alliance between church and state, helped defeat the bill, to 
Crane’s chagrin.” 

The reconstruction years witnessed a rapid encroachment by 
the government upon almost every domain of activity, including 
education. Crane perceived the threat to religion and to denom- 
inational schools in this trend toward secularization and centrali- 
zation. Yet he recognized the right, even the obligation, of the 
state to provide its citizens with the minimum of education re- 
quired to fulfill the responsibilities of citizenship. But the state 
had no right to compel the child to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities thus presented or to prescribe the place where he had to 
obtain the educational minimum. Compulsory education, he felt, 
was a ruthless violation of parental rights. To surrender such 
rights to the state would be to drive religion and the ancient lan- 
guages from the schools. To Crane the term “free school” meant 
the freedom to go or send, or not to go or send, and the only 
penalty that the state should mete out to the person who refused 
to acquire the educational minimum should be the withdrawal 
of citizenship privileges.* 

Crane was not content to theorize. He actively participated in 
all the movements of the next fifteen years to establish a free 
public school system, a normal college, a state university, and a 
permanent teachers association. In July, 1866, a group of the 
state’s most farsighted educators, most of whom were minister- 
teachers like Crane, met at Houston to devise ways of lifting Texas 
out of its educational morass. This action was evidence of a 
burgeoning consciousness among Texas schoolmen that only by 
concerted action and effective propaganda could any progress be 
made. The convention appointed a committee of Crane, Samuel 
McKinney of Austin College, and W. J. Hancock of Houston 
Academy to ascertain the status of the school fund and to memo- 
rialize the legislature to take immediate steps to establish a public 
school system, a normal college, and a state university. Crane, as 
chairman of the committee, drafted the memorial and appeared 

30W. C. Crane, “Legislative Aid to Existing Colleges and Universities,” newspaper 


clipping, December 7, 1866, in ibid. C. L. Robards, H. M. Royston, and Ashbel 
Smith helped Crane draft the bill. 


31W. C. Crane, “The Present Free School System,” newspaper clipping, Septem- 
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before the legislature in its behalf, but the legislature took only 
a few faltering steps in the direction of an enlightened educa- 
tional policy.** 

Shortly thereafter the Radicals gained control of the state, 
wrested direction of the educational movement from conserva- 
tives like Crane, McKinney, and Burleson, and impatiently forced 
on the state a highly centralized and bureaucratic free school 
system designed to eradicate illiteracy immediately. Organized 
along military lines, and directed by Superintendent Jacob C. 
DeGress, a Prussian-born army officer who had no previous ex- 
perience as an educator, it assumed absolute authority over 
the training of children. It provided equal opportunities for 
whites and blacks, compelled the attendance of all children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen, levied poll and special taxes 
for the support of schools, and empowered a State Board of Edu- 
cation to make appointments, fix salaries, and select textbooks 
and courses of study. This imperial system, which ignored the 
traditions and financial capacities of the state, infuriated most of 
the people, especially those who were averse to paying taxes for 
the education of other people’s children.** 

Crane joined the chorus of protest and denounced the Radical 
system as “the most absurd, monstrous and blundering system 
of Free Schools ever adopted on this continent.’ He saw in it a 
grave threat to religion, the home, and denominational] schools. 
It was extravagant, top-heavy with administration, and poorly 
adapted to the real needs of the people. It districted sparsely 
settled areas of the state and concentrated on classical high schools 
instead of establishing schools of a lower grade for the ignorant 
and indigent in the more densely settled areas. It subjected pro- 
fessors in private schools to a humiliating examination for com- 
petency by a county school committee and gave the state board 
the right to require all teachers to take an oath of loyalty. 
Concede that right, said Crane, and you concede the right of the 
board to require a professor to teach whatever political opinion 

32Samuel McKinney to Crane, August 16, 1866, and W. J. Hancock to Crane, 
August 2, 1866, in ibid.; Royston C. Crane, “Dr. Wm. Carey Crane’s Activities in 
the Establishment of State University, Normal College, and Improved Public School 
System,” Baylor Monthly, V, 12. 
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or religious creed it might dictate. “I for one will not take that 
oath,” he defiantly declared. He also objected to the compulsory 
feature, to the large number of Northerners employed in the 
system, and to the board’s selection of textbooks, many of which 
reflected discreditably upon the South. “For all that the Union 
deserves of honor, let it have,” he declared, “but let ... not one 
sentence appear, or an inference be allowed, which may teach a 
child that his father was engaged in a war which was unsus- 
tained by right, by reason, by logic, or by constitutional law.’’* 

Crane’s criticism of the Radical system was overly harsh. With 
all its faults, it was based on lofty principles, most of which are 
universally recognized as valid today. A reaction began in 1873, 
however, which soon restored the confusion of pre-Radical days. 

With educational chaos again threatening, the independent 
teachers of the state convened in Austin on December 31, 1872. 
Crane presided and headed a committee which recommended a 
plan for the decentralization of the public school system and the 
establishment of an agricultural college, two normal schools (one 
for Negroes) , and a state university, all under the control of a 
board of regents consisting of the governor, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and eight other citizens. After an 
“able and patriotic” speech by Crane the convention enthusias- 
tically adopted the report and forwarded it to the legislature.* 
The legislature, still under Radical control, took no action, but 
many of the committee’s recommendations were later incorpo- 
rated into the present state system. 

Crane’s concept of a university differed radically from the one 
generally held today. He favored a modification of the New York 
system, under which a board of regents simply distributed the 
state’s educational funds among approved private and denom- 
inational colleges. Under his modified plan, Baylor University, 
Austin College, Waco University, and similar institutions would 
become autonomous and co-ordinate parts of a great “Texas Uni- 
versity,’’ crowned by a graduate and professional school at Austin 
to which all college graduates, teachers, preachers, lawyers, and 


34W. C. Crane, “The Present Free School System,” newspaper clippings, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22, 1871 (Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor University) . 
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doctors would be admitted free. Courses at the Austin school 
would consist of lectures delivered by the chancellor and at least 
six ‘eminent professors or scholars.’’ Crane preferred Austin as 
the site of the proposed graduate school because of its central 
location, “ennobling scenery,” “‘high-toned and intellectual so- 
ciety,’ and proximity to the seat of government. Furthermore, 
since no other colleges were located in Austin, the new univer- 
sity would not invite “invidious comparisons and jealousies.’’** 

Crane’s plan, designed primarily to protect the struggling de- 
nominational schools from a secular institution possessing vastly 
superior funds, found considerable support among the minister- 
teachers of the state. Rufus C. Burleson of Waco University, 
Samuel McKinney of Austin College, and B. T: Kavanaugh of 
Houston were enthusiastic. The reconciliation of the erstwhile 
belligerents, Crane and Burleson, evoked some biting sarcasm. 
It was a “positively sublime spectacle,” declared an anonymous 
commentator in the Democratic Statesman, “to witness the re- 
conciliation of two venerable educators, who, for twenty years, 
have fought each other on every issue, whose ‘warring sounds of 
fury and menace’ have well nigh rent the Baptist church in twain 
and whose zealous warmth has kept Waco and Baylor universities 
enveloped in a perfect tempest of recriminations.”* 

Crane was the target of a vicious attack from the secular press. 
His motives were impugned and his plan subjected to the severest 
criticism. He was “carrying through a public enterprise for per- 
sonal and private ends.’”’ Under his plan the university fund would 
be ‘dissipated, squandered and farmed out to a collection of 
fourth or fifth rate institutions,” and the state would yearly 
witness the melancholy spectacle of political and religious rivalry, 
hatred, and chicanery as the “reverend drummers for ecclesias- 
tical schools’ scrambled for the spoils.** Even the denominational 
press, especially the Baptist Herald, violently opposed a plan 
which departed so far from “old Baptist landmarks.”*® Among the 

36Wolfskill, Educational Philosophy of William Carey Crane, 114-117; Rufus C. 
Burleson to Crane, February 20, 1878 (MS., Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor 
University) . 

37™“Olim,” in the Austin Democratic Statesman, undated clipping, in ibid. 

38“Olim,” “Delta,” and “Prius,” in the Austin Democratic Statesman, undated 
clippings, in ibid. 

39Baptist Herald (Houston) , 1874, clipping, in ibid. 
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educators, the opposition was led by O. N. Hollingsworth and 
O. H. Cooper. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Crane’s plan for a state university did 
not prevail. As subsequent events have proved, it was basically 
unsound and impracticable, and, if adopted, would have resulted 
in the spreading of the state’s educational strength too thin. 
But Crane and Burleson waged a strong fight in its behalf. 
In August, 1878, Crane presented his plan to the Central ‘Texas 
Teachers’ Association in Mexia, but the convention turned out 
to be a fiasco.*” It did, however, issue a call for a statewide meet- 
ing of teachers to be held at Austin in January, 1879, and, upon 
the request of Governor O. M. Roberts, whose enlightened educa- 
tional policies were winning him respect among the state’s edu- 
cators, appointed a committee, with Crane as chairman, to advise 
the legislature on educational matters. 

In pursuance of the Mexia call, a representative group of edu- 
cators met in Austin on January 28, 1879, effected the organiza- 
tion of a permanent Texas State Teachers Association, and elected 
Crane its first president. On the university question the differ- 
ence of opinion was so marked that, on the motion of O. H. 
Cooper, further consideration of the issue was postponed indef- 
initely. That was a substantial defeat for the New York plan. 
One concrete achievement, however, did result from the Austin 
convention. Crane was appointed chairman of a committee whose 
recommendations found practical expression in the establish- 
ment of Sam Houston Normal College in Huntsville in 1879.* 

At the next meeting of the Texas State Teachers Association, 
held at Mexia in the summer of 1880, a committee was appointed 
to submit to the legislature, through Governor Roberts, a plan 
for the organization of a state university. Crane was a member 
of the committee but not its chairman. O. H. Cooper, an op- 
ponent of the New York plan, held that strategic position. The 
committee met in Austin in January, 1881, rejected Crane’s plan, 
and adopted one calling for the establishment of a separate, 
competing university offering a full college course. A few days 


#0Royston C. Crane, “Dr. Wm. Carey Crane’s Activities in the Establishment of 


State University, Normal College, and Improved Public School System.” Baylor 
Monthly, V, 12. 
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later the State Teachers Association accepted the committee’s rec- 
ommendations, which, with certain modifications suggested by 
Governor Roberts, became the basis of the present University of 
Texas. Because of confusion over the correct date of the conven- 
tion—a confusion which Crane and Burleson suspected was inten- 
tional—Crane and many of his friends were not present to oppose 
the committee’s report. ‘““We have been ‘bucked’ out of our called 
convention,” fumed Burleson. “Our views are ignored and mis- 
represented.’’* 

Many of Crane’s supporters believed that the establishment 
of the state university was a “master stroke for infidelity and 
skepticism” and would “sound the death knell of denominational 
education.”** But Crane took defeat philosophically and passively 
accepted the new institution. He believed, however, that it would 
fail unless it concentrated its efforts on graduate and professional 
training and won the friendship of denominational schools, which, 
he declared, would “exist and flourish so long as the memory 
of Jesus Christ exists on earth.”** 

One month before his demise in 1885, Crane, learning of a 
death in his family, made the following pathetic entry in his 
diary: “Mine has been the hardest lot. Afar, from any blood 
relations, among strangers and often among enemies open or 
concealed, faced by difficulties, misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, my lot has been a hard one.’’** Crane’s lot was a difficult 
one, and he was often misunderstood and unappreciated, but 
subsequent generations have come to honor him for his mag- 
nificent crusade for Christian education in Texas. A county bears 
his name by legislative action, and, in respect to his memory, his 
remains were reinterred in the state cemetery in Austin in 1937 
as a part of the centennial program. On his tombstone is en- 
graved his own simple epitaph: “He gave his life to the cause 
of education and religion in Ga., Ala., Miss., La. and Texas.” 

42[bid.; Wolfskill, Educational Philosophy of William Carey Crane, 127-129; Eby, 
Development of Education in Texas, 288; S. T. Anderson to Crane, February g, 1881, 
and Rufus C. Burleson to Crane, February 20, 1881 (MS., Crane Papers, Texas 
Collection, Baylor University) . 

483Henry Haynes to Crane, February 3, 1881, in ibid. 

44W. C. Crane, “Facts and Figures,” Baylor Aegis, December, 1882. 


45Crane Diary, January 16, 1885 (MS., Crane Papers, Texas Collection, Baylor 
University) . 
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Jay Gould and the Railroad 


Commission of Cekas 
ROBERT L. PETERSON 


N DECEMBER of 1891 a friend and business associate of Jay 

Gould was the near victim of the Norcross bomb in New 

York City. The rumor quickly spread that there was or- 
ganized a gang of assassins who pledged themselves to destroy 
the capitalist class. Without doubt, the name Jay Gould was near 
the top of their list. The actions of the ‘wizard of Wall Street” 
were direct and characteristic; “he promptly started off on a trip 
to El Paso, where he would be out of the way of cranks and 
dynamite.” 

Gould, in the twenty years before his death, traveled in Texas 
a number of times. Often these were inspection tours of rail- 
road properties which he controlled. His holdings were so exten- 
sive that he virtually “dominated the transportation system of 
Texas” in the decade of the 1880's, establishing the policies 
through financial control of the Texas and Pacific; the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas; the International and Great Northern; the 
Galveston, Houston, and Henderson; the Cotton Belt; and greatly 
influencing all other roads.? Three of these journeys may have 
significance in the consideration of agitation for and opposition 
to the formation of the Texas Railroad Commission. This paper 
is chiefly concerned with a trip made in the spring of 1890, but 
brief mention should be made of two earlier excursions, the first 
in 1881 and the second in 1887. 

Suggestions for the formation of a railroad commission were 
not unusual in the years immediately preceding 1881. Gov- 
ernor Richard Coke had, in fact, made a formal proposal in his 

1Henry Davenport Northrop, Life and Achievements of Jay Gould, Being a Com- 
plete and Graphic Account of the Greatest Financier of Modern Times: His Early 
Life and Struggles; Bold Ventures and Brilliant Successes; Wonderful Career as a 
Speculator and Railroad King; Vast Operations in Wall Street; His Immense For- 
tune Accumulated in a Few Years (Philadelphia, 1892), 288-289. 


2S. G. Reed, A History of the Texas Railroads and of Transportation Conditions 
under Spain and Mexico and the Republic and the State (Houston, 1941) , 311, 575. 
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first message to the Legislature in 1876 that a regulatory body 
modeled after the Massachusetts board be created.* Other issues 
seemed of greater importance to this and succeeding Legislatures, 
however, and it was not until 1881 that the first serious attempt 
was made, by the friends of the commission idea, to form a reg- 
ulatory agency. A House bill was introduced, substituting for 
nine others previously referred to the Committee on Internal 
Improvements, calling for an appointive three member ‘“Com- 
mission of Railroads and Telegraphs’ with authoritative power 
to set rates within limits established by the Legislature.* Oppo- 
nents of the commission concept were alarmed at the apparent 
rising sentiment in favor of such a body. 

At this critical time Jay Gould, accompanied by officials of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company whose holding would also 
have been regulated by the proposed commission, made an inspec- 
tion tour of railroad and telegraph properties in Texas. Inter- 
viewed by a Galveston News reporter, Gould wasasked his opinion 
concerning prospective business growth and the extension of the 
Texas railroad system. His reply may well have been interpreted 
as a direct attack on the pending commission legislation, for he 
implied that the future was bright unless there was “‘injudicious 
interference by Congresses and State Legislatures with business. 
... The peril is in legislation. This is the danger always.”* Not 
less subtle was his order that work on the extension of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas between Fort Worth and Waco be halted 
until a decision on the commission bill was made.* The commis- 
sion bill was defeated, as were other legislative proposals between 
1881 and 1887. 

Again in i887 agitation for the creation of a railroad commis- 
sion intensified. Again Jay Gould made an inspection tour of his 
Texas properties. Again the commission bill was defeated. Fol- 
lowers of the commission plan were gaining in strength, however, 


3Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, Fifteenth Legis- 
lature (Galveston, 1876), 20. 

tJournal of the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, Seventeenth Leg- 
islature (Galveston, 1881), 138. Details of the bill are reported in the Galveston 
News, February 20, 1881. 

5Galveston News, March 8, 1881. 

®Charles S. Potts, Railroad Transportation in Texas (Austin, 1909), 118. 
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for the House passed a commission bill, by a vote of 56 to 38," 
and referred it to the Senate where it was allowed to die. Early 
in January the Dallas News had reported a rumor that Gould was 
acquiring an interest in the Standard Oil Company. Evidently 
doubtful of the validity of the story, but reflecting little admira- 
tion for Gould, the News suggested that, if true, there would “be 
seen a monopolist masticating a monopoly. And this country will 
stand aside and shout in ghoulish glee, without a care as to 
whether the masticator succeeds in his meal or the masticated 
gives him a deathly cholera morbus.”* 

There was no suggestion of malice in the exceptionally lauda- 
tory News interview with Gould upon his arrival during the 
latter part of the month; the reporter seemed to have been com- 
pletely sold on the character and integrity of the ‘railroad king.” 
Gould’s comments upon business conditions and the general 
growth of Texas served to convince many loyal Texans, whether 
or not his remarks were so designed, that he had unlimited con- 
fidence in them, that he needed Texas and Texas needed him, that 
it was to be an open and aboveboard partnership from which 
Texas and Gould would mutually benefit. He complimented the 
“air of Business, Life and Bustle” about Dallas and predicted its 
rapid growth. And once again the question was asked, “What, 
Mr. Gould, are the prospects for new railroads in Texas, and what 
effect may the sitting Texas Legislature have on railroad building 
in Texas?’’* Gould, who earlier had stated that he had “been read- 
ing the News all the way along,’ and who later maintained that 
the reason he read Texas papers was for Texas news," replied on 
this occasion, “I do not know what legislation is contemplated 
_.. but unless there is such legislation as will drive capital away 
I think that railroad building in Texas will be very active.” Ex- 
pressing an attitude of true human kindness and brotherhood, 
Gould added that the construction would be partly for profit and 


7Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, Twentieth Legis- 


lature (Austin, 1887), 515. 

8Dallas News, January 1, 1887. 

*Ibid., January 21, 1887. Gould predicted that the population of Dallas would 
reach 150,000 by 1895. The Bureau of Census reported a population of 42,638 in 
1900. 

10Galveston News, March 8, 1881. 

11Jbid., April 12, 1890. 
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“partly to give employment to the drouth sufferers, so that they 
can have something to do until they can get back on their 
farms.”? 

In the spring of 1890 Gould again came to the Southwest, at a 
time when Texas was flourishing and prosperous, when each town 
thought of itself as the metropolis of the future and was over- 
anxious to expand its transportation facilities; a time when rail- 
roads seemed the key to successful growth and even the smallest 
hamlets had “railroad committees” whose function was to attract 
capital to construct connecting lines to their city; a time when 
local editors wrote glowingly of the opportunities in their town 
and the prospects for its growth, when each booming town was 
frightened and jealous of its neighbor, and each citizen was a 
one-man chamber of commerce. Texas was thriving and too few 
were willing to hear the rumblings of discontent coming from 
the farmers, the small merchants, the lumbermen, who felt that 
high freight rates were driving them to bankruptcy. 

This was the spring before the nomination of James S. Hogg 
for the governorship, and already the political lines were being 
drawn. The two sides in the contest were not unlike those in most 
Texas elections. On one hand were the established interests, the 
major portion of the wealth, and practically all of the important 
newspapers of the state; the group that was pleased and satisfied 
with the progress and condition of Texas and feared the possible 
evils of change more than they disliked the existing evils of as- 
sorted discriminations. And on the other side, the discontented 
ones, loving their state no less, but sure that change was necessary 
for its betterment; convinced that railroads, unregulated, would 
halt progress and gobble up the gains that Texans had hacked 
from the wilderness, insisting that railroads were in business for 
money and would be satisfied with no less than the maximum 
which they could squeeze from their shippers. And this dissatisfied 
group had a champion, a hero in whom they could place trust 
and faith, hope and adoration, pride and confidence in his ability 
to do and say the right thing. James Stephen Hogg tended to 
create almost fanatical devotion in his followers; he so inspired 
loyalty as to be the perfect leader for crusade, the able banner 


12Dallas News, January 21, 1887. 
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bearer for a righteous cause—and he had such a cause. The pro- 
posed creation of a railroad commission was the center of political 
focus. A public figure was for it or against it, or perhaps tried to 
straddle the issue, but he could not afford to ignore it. 

Thus, in this spring of political warmup for the summer and 
fall conventions and elections, Jay Gould came to Texas. Only 
Gould knew just how interested he was in Texas politics. In 1887 
he had stated that he did not keep up with such things closely.’ 
His statement may have been near the truth. The trip may have 
been a vacation in an attempt to restore his rapidly failing health, 
for with him were his daughter, a companion for her, and his 
personal physician. But this was one of those not too unusual 
situations when truth has little importance, when genuine sig- 
nificance lies in what seems to be true; to many people in Texas 
the time for this vacation trip of 1890 coincided too exactly with 
the most energetic period of agitation for a railroad commission 
to be mere coincidence. Even Gould’s enemies gave him credit 
for shrewdness and intelligence; he had the reputation of making 
his own breaks, arranging his own “coincidences.” 

If the publicity concerning Gould’s health was the knife of 
hoax, then it was pushed to the hilt, for his party proceeded south 
from St. Louis, his normal departure point for western tours, to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas,‘* presumably to take advantage of the 
recuperative values claimed for the hot bubbling baths there. 
From Hot Springs the group journeyed to El Paso, remained for 
a few days,** and then steamed through the interior of Mexico. 
Gould was cordially received by Mexican officials who greeted 
him, and was referred to in glowing terms by the Mexican press. 
One paper spoke of him as a “notable man in whom is incarnated 
the American aggressive spirit in connection with an intelligent 
comprehension only comparable to that possessed by the men of 
science and the great generals of other lands.’’** As always, rumors 
were thick concerning his financial transactions, and he was said 
to have bought the National Railway of Mexico.'? Gould later 


13] bid. 

14Times-Democrat (New Orleans), March 8, 1890. 

15Ibid., March 13, 1890. 

16El Tiempo (Mexico, D. F.), March go, 1890. 

17Dallas News, April 8, 1890, quoting El Financiero (Mexico, D. F.), date not 
given. See also El Tiempo (Mexico, D. F.), April 1, 18g0. 
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spoke in complimentary terms of President Porfirio Dias, whose 
ideas of power and stability were probably much in harmony with 
his own. 

Returning by way of El Paso, the Gould vacation tour arrived 
in Austin on April 7. Here they were shown the new capitol 
building by Governor L. S. Ross.1* Remembering that Gould 
was an extremely well-traveled man for the 18go’s, his statement 
concerning the new structure could not have been intentionally 
more skillfully designed to play upon vanity, win friends, and in- 
fluence Texans. ‘““The State Capitol at Austin,” he said, “is a grand 
building. I think it is the finest in the world—it is certainly the 
finest that I have ever seen. The granite in it takes as beautiful 
a luster as that taken from Missouri for the monuments in Green- 
wood cemetery.”*® 

After short stops in Palestine and Mineola, the Gould party 
arrived at Dallas which was to be their headquarters for the next 
two weeks. The time was not spent in idleness, for Gould kept in 
close contact with his business ventures by means of a specially 
installed telegraphic outlet; received numerous delegations repre- 
senting communities from Terrell, Texas, to Denver, Colorado; 
made short side trips to Fort Worth, San Antonio, San Marcos, 
Denison, Denton, Sherman, Plano, McKinney, Marshall, Terrell, 
Texarkana, and Jefferson; spent several afternoons sight-seeing in 
Dallas; took long walks on the city streets, and even attended the 
Presbyterian Church one Sunday morning.” 

Though he was contacted frequently by newspaper reporters, 
he often refused to be interviewed and, in fact, was questioned 
at length on only one occasion. At this time he spoke admiringly 
of all that he had seen in Texas, commended Dallas on her growth, 
suggested that the future of Texas was bright, and mentioned in- 
directly the agitation for more stringent railway regulation, in 
answer to a reporter’s question as to the possibility of further 
railroad building in the state in 18go. “I do not think there will 
be much this year,” Gould replied. “Capital has grown rather 
timid for certain reasons, and you have got to give it time to 
recuperate.” He also suggested that “the interest taken in the 


18Austin Daily Statesman, April 8, 1890. 
19Jbid., April 13, 1890. 
20Times-Democrat (New Orleans), April 15, 1890. 
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probable outcome of his trip in the way of new railway develop- 
ment ... was not consistent with the disposition in some quarters 
to hamper railroads.’’** 

The editorial-like comments of the Galveston News, though 
found in the news columns of that paper, are probably typical of 
the attitude of the important newspapers of the state: 


The “certain reasons” to which he cautiously alludes as temporarily 
deterring capital from large investment in additional railroad build- 
ing are not far to seek. They lie upon the surface indeed and relate 
more to transient agitations of a political campaign than to perma- 
nent conditions of peril to capital, introduced and solidly planted 
for the development of any important branch of the state’s natural 
resources. It is doubtless true that the menacing tone of many of the 
voices mingling in these agitations has caused outside capital to grow 
somewhat timid. It should be remembered, however, that the 
truculent vociferation in this case is much in the nature of stage 
thunder, full of sound and fury for advancing the plot of a political 
drama, and after that signifying little or nothing except possibly 
public office and political promotion for leading actors in the per- 
formance.*? 


For two weeks Jay Gould remained in and around Dallas, shak- 
ing hands, making friends, staring and being stared at. While it is 
true that there were in Texas many people who were extremely 
antagonistic toward Jay Gould and his aims, when it seemed that 
he might bring wealth and prosperity to a particular locality the 
people in such a community immediately began to swell with 
pride. It cannot be disputed that Gould was in the position to 
cause a flood of blessings in the form of capital, railroads, shops, 
offices, depots, and trade stimulation, to rain down upon the cities 
of his choosing. Local residents often grew exceedingly optimistic 
toward the possibility of obtaining such help. 

In practically every town Gould entered there was at least the 
suggestion from local citizens, and often from the railroad king, 
that he was planning great things—never clearly defined—for their 
town. The Dallas Times-Herald stated that, “As far as could be 
learned, he _.. entertained an idea of erecting a fine passenger 
depot for the Texas and Pacific.” And again the same paper re- 
ported that Gould was quoted as saying, and his movements indi- 


21Galveston News, April 12, 18go. 
22Ibid., April 13, 18go. 
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cated, that he intended to concentrate his Texas system at Dallas.” 
A Marshall correspondent wrote that Gould ‘did agree to have his 
engineer examine the country between there and Sabine Pass, and 
if practicable to build the road.”** The editor of the Terrell 
Times-Star wrote that “the fertility of the soil and the advan- 
tages of the country which a line from Denison to Palestine via 
Terrell would penetrate should be made known to him as soon as 
practicable as he no doubt has the construction of such a line in 
view.”®> And the citizens of Sherman were thrilled when the great 
Gould remembered them as “a splendid little city well up in the 
progressive march.’’** 

The Fort Worth Gazette, not backward in pushing the interest 
of that city, but perhaps without complete justification, stated: 


As to what he will do in Fort Worth, it would do no particular 
good to publish all that will be done, but there has been every assur- 
ance given by those who have authority to do so that there will not 
be expended in any city in Texas by Mr. Gould one dollar more than 
he will expend in Fort Worth. ... There is every reason to believe 
that the most extensive work will be done at Fort Worth, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Gould’s headquarters were not on a side- 
track in this city, where he had doses of atmosphere three times a day 
and an extra plate of it served him by the newspapers before break- 
fast every morning.** 


A leading Dallas paper answered, “Fort Worth will take notice 
that Mr. Jay Gould has inaugurated gigantic improvements in 
Dallas, and is here to personally superintend the work. Dallas is 
the metropolis, and all the world, with the exception of the little 
patch preempted by the inhabitants of Fort Worth, has caught 


on to the fact.” 

Only Galveston felt slighted by his visit. The Austin Statesman, 
with the tongue-in-cheek manner of 1890 papers, headed a page 
one news dispatch with “Jay Gould on Galveston.”” Then without 


23Dallas Daily Times-Herald, April 12, 18go. 

247bid., April 15, 18go. 

25Terrell Times-Star, April 19, 18go. 

26Dallas News, April 15, 18go. 

27Ft. Worth Gazette, April 24, 1890. Fort Worth partisans seemed especially 
unhappy and frustrated by Gould’s making Dallas his headquarters for the visit. 
His private car was placed on a sidetrack near the fairground. A private car pur- 
ported to be Gould’s has recently been purchased and brought to Jefferson, Texas. 
See Sam Acheson, “Jefferson’s Feud with Jay Gould,” Dallas News, May 6, 1954. 
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comment it printed a telegram from Jay Gould to the mayor of 
Galveston, which stated, “Many thanks for your kind invitation 
to visit Galveston. I had planned to do so and it was with much 
regret I abandoned the trip as my physician wished me to keep in 
a higher latitude.”** This backhanded slap at Galveston’s climate 
may not have been the reason, but the Galveston News covered 
the Gould trip in a much sketchier manner than did most other 
newspapers in the state. 

Perhaps the strongest single expression of distrust in Gould 
and his plans for Texas emanated from James S. Hogg, then cam- 
paigning for the gubernatorial nomination. One speech entitled, 
“Great King, Mr. Jay Gould,’ was devoted entirely to the activ- 
ities of the railroad magnate. Hogg was well aware that Gould’s 
self-interest would place him in an active position on the other 
side of the political and economic fence. “I warn you,’ Hogg 
said, “of the great excitement which we are soon to have when 
the wires tell us that the ‘Great King’ has decided ‘that capital is 
timid,’ and no more railroads will be built this year in Texas! 
Look out, it is coming!”’** 

The most enthusiastic press support for the railroad commis- 
sion, and resulting opposition to the plans of Gould, came from 
the Southern Mercury, organ of the Farmers Alliance for Texas, 
whose circulation closely rivaled that of the largest newspapers of 
the state. As a weekly journal representing the interests of the 
farmers in the state and totally sympathetic to the plight of the 
laborer, the Mercury was naturally hostile to Gould. With thinly 
veiled sarcasm the editor of the Mercury wrote: 


Jay Gould is traveling south for his health. He quietly dropped 
in at Austin, San Antonio, Dallas, and Waco, spending a day or so 
at each place. He is also doubtless solicitous about the health of the 
Railroad Commission sentiment in the state. His politics are, accord- 
ing to his own testimony before a congressional committee, entirely 
without principle or sentiment, and partake of a business flavor.*° 


A few days later the Mercury continued, 


The campaign against the Railroad Commission amendment has 


28Austin Daily Statesman, April 13, 1890. 

2®Robert C. Cotner (ed.), Addresses and State Papers of James Stephen Hogg 
(Austin, 1951), 103. 

80Southern Mercury (Dallas), April 17, 1890. 
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opened. Mr. Jay Gould sounded the keynote in his interview with a 
Dallas news reporter when he stated that he didn’t think there would 
be much railroad building in Texas this year, because capital had 
grown “timid” for certain reasons. Following this idea the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe road has written the Bonham board of trade that 
they could not extend their road to that point owing to the prospect 
of “hostile legislation.”” There will be more railroads constructed on 
paper and abandoned on account of “hostile legislation” than was ever 
dreamed of before. It is a good way to frighten the people away from 
their determination to control those we now have.*! 


The increasing admiration for Gould as reflected by the daily 
press drove the editor of the Mercury to even more bitter denun- 
ciation. Soon before the end of the tour, the Mercury editorialized: 


Jay Gould has been devoting the past month to dropping in on 
San Antonio, Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, and other Texas cities to 
tickle their vanity and lead them to believe that he is just about to 
bestow a great favor on them by building a new depot or enlarging 
their railroad facilities. When he graciously proposes to take a few 
dollars out of the millions the people of this state have paid him for 
freight on goods they shipped in from other states ... and invest in 
a new depot, a monopoly-serving sycophantic daily press raises a 
shout of admiration and commands the people to bow down and kiss 
his great tow.*? 


Even after Gould’s departure the Alliance paper felt compelled 
to take one last poke, entitled “Jay Gould’s Prayer,” at the home- 
ward bound railroad king: 


Our father, who are in England, Rothechild be thy name; thy 
financial kingdom come to America, thy will be done in the United 
States as it is in England. Give us this day our daily bonds and gold 
but no silver; give us plenty of men’s votes to keep monopoly in 
power and their friends in office. We know, our father, we have done 
wrong; we have robbed the honest poor, and brought distress to many 
a door. We know it was wrong to refund bonds and make them pay- 
able in coin; we know it was wrong to water our railroad stock, but 
thou knowest we made money by that. Thou knowest we are able 
to sway all political jobs in our favor. Lead us not in the ways of the 
tricksters, but deliver us from the hands of the insane Knights of Labor 
and the Farmers Alliance. Thus shall we have the kingdom, bonds, 
interests, power and gold, the republic shall end. Amen.** 


While the Southern Mercury led in its opposition to Gould, 
31[bid., April 24, 1890. 
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there were many individuals in the state who were highly dubious 
as to Gould’s ambitions. Such sentiment as that expressed in a 
letter to the editor of Abilene’s Taylor County News was not 
uncommon. Gould is back in Dallas, he wrote, with his train side- 
tracked near the main entrance to the fairgrounds. 


There he dwelleth, sitting a good deal in the shade with straw hat, 
baggy pantaloons and slippered feet. ... It seems to me that a very 
marked change has come over his ways. He was formerly unsocial, 
having few words with anyone except the most intimate friends. 
Now he is the reverse. He will talk with anyone; seems to like to 
talk; and he pleases everyone who is brought in contact with him. 

But do you really think he is loafing here on account of the 
climate? Don’t let yourself be fooled. He has been heard to say— 
so it is reported—that he is a little afraid of a gentleman in Austin 
whose name is Swine, or something of that sort, and of my old friend 
Treasurer Lubbock, but that notwithstanding them, Texas in a few 
years would be the leader of the American Union in population, that 
it was the greatest field for enterprise, that, though having no money, 
he has contrived somehow to spend $30,000,000 in the state and that 
he had no Texas securities for sale. 


The writer concludes that Abilene should ask Gould to spend 
a week there and admits a willingness to lead a delegation to 
invite him.™ 

Jay Gould accomplished little of a concrete nature by his trip 
to Texas in the spring of 1890, but there is no doubt that he did 
sell at least a part of the state on his fundamental honesty, sim- 
plicity, and good will. In the words of the St. Louis Republic: 


There are a great many people in Dallas, and Marshall, and Tex- 
arkana, and Fort Worth, who will think of Jay Gould with very 
different feelings after this visit of his to Texas. He is no longer an 
abstraction. He is like other people. And perhaps it is of some ad- 
vantage, even to a railroad millionaire king, to increase the number 
of people in a state like Texas, who can say, “I have met him. He 
struck me as not a bad sort of fellow.”* 


He was less often sneeringly referred to as a corrupt capitalist— 
even though the railroad commission proposal was for several 
months longer called communistic—and the Texas press which had 
not been kind to him through the 80’s had changed its tune and 
was singing his praises. 

34Taylor County News (Abilene), April 25, 1890. 

35Dallas Times-Herald, April 25, 1890, quoting St. Louis Republic, April 23, 18go. 
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HE ‘Texas Heritage Foundation, 612 Capital National 

Bank Building, Austin, Texas, has undertaken the spon- 

sorship of a Texas Hall of Remembrance for the Heroes 

and Heroines of Education in the state. This was inaugurated cs 

a feature of the 1954 Texas School Centennial. The Honorable 

Karl Hoblitzelle, of Dallas, and A. Garland Adair, executive 

director of the Texas Heritage Foundation, have announced the 
following officials for this historic enterprise: 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Karl Hoblitzelle, Chairman William D. Morris 

A. Garland Adair, Executive Director Brigadier General Paul L. Wakefield 
W. L. Clayton Mrs. Joe A. Wessendorfft 

Travis B. Bryan Robert R. Young 

James Wheat John Ben Shepperd 


OFFICIAL STAFF 


Judge C. V. Terrell, President Bishop A. Frank Smith, Chaplain 
Governor Allan Shivers, Honorary Mrs. Lois Wakefield, Executive 
Chairman Secretary 
Sam Acheson, Historian Mrs. Vann M. Kennedy, State Radio 
Chairman 


Lon C. Sailers, Counsellor 
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Mrs. L. E. Dudley, President Colleges 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs Dr. Carl Matthews, President 
Texas Council of College Presidents 


Mr. Jack Binion 
State Board of Education Dr. Thomas M. Spencer, President 


Mrs. Kate Bell, President Texas Junior College Association 
Texas State Teachers Association Dr. Frederick Eby 

Mrs. Leon Price, President The University of Texas 
Texas Congress of Parents and 


Teachers 
CENTRAL COUNCIL 


Dr. Frederick Eby, The University of ‘Texas 
H. Bailey Carroll, Texas State Historical Association 
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COLLEGE OF ELECTORS BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


. Senator A. M. Aikin, Jr. 


Paris, Texas 


. Dr. Harry E. Jenkins, President 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 


. Dr. B. E. Masters, President 


Kilgore Junior College 
Kilgore, Texas 


. Dr. James G. Gee, President 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


. W. T. White, Superintendent of 


Schools 
Dallas I. S. D. 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


. Dr. Wm. L. Hughes, Professor 


Emer. 
Texas A. & M. College 
College Station, Texas 


. Dr. A. W. Birdwell, Pres. Emer. 


Stephen F. Austin College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


. William E. Moreland, Supt. of 


Schools 
Houston I. S. D. 
1300 Capital Ave. 
Houston, Texas 


. J. Davis Hill, Supt. of Schools 


Galveston I. S. D. 
P. O. Box 206 
Galveston, Texas 


. Mrs. Carter Stewart 


Marble Falls, Texas 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Dr. William R. White, President 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


. Joe P. Moore, Supt. of Schools 


Fort Worth I. S. D. 
409 E. Weatherford 
Fort Worth, Texas 


. Dr. W. J. McConnell, Pres. Emer. 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


. Dr. E. H. Poteet, President 


Texas College of Arts & Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


. Dr. R. P. Ward, President 


Pan American College 
Edinburg, Texas 


. Harold H. Hitt 


Dept. of Instruction 
Midland Public Schools 
Midland, Texas 


. Dr. Walter H. Adams, Dean 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 


. Dr. J. A. Hill, Pres. Emer. 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

D. M. Wiggins, Vice Pres. 
Citizens National Bank 
Lubbock, Texas 

Claude Gilmer 
Rocksprings, Texas 

Dr. Rex Johnston, President 
San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 


The Constitution provided it to be the function of the Re- 
gents, Central Council, and Electors to select the names of not 
more than one hundred heroes and heroines of Texas education 
who have served the cause of Texas education with marked dis- 
tinction. 
State-wide nominations were made and the announcement of 
the selections was made at a program at the State Fair of Texas 
on October 13, as a featured part of the observance of Educa- 
tion Week. The following were named as the 1954 selectees and 
were listed in the Hall of Remembrance, The Heroes and Hero- 
ines of Texas Education: 
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John T. Allan 

A. Joseph Armstrong 
Stephen F. Austin 
Daniel Baker 

Maggie Wilkins Barry 
R. L. Batts 

R. E. B. Baylor 

H. Y. Benedict 

. Annie Webb Blanton 
. Herbert E. Bolton 

. George W. Brackenridge 
. W. H. Bruce 

. Rufus C. Burleson 

. Addison Clark 

. Randolph Clark 

. Oscar H. Cooper 

. R. B. Cousins 

. William Carey Crane 
. Ezekiel W. Cullen 

. E. E. Davis 

. George B. Dealy 
William J. Disch 

. Brother Andrew Edel 
. A. Caswell Ellis 

. Harry F. Estill 

. Mother Andrew Feltin 
. James E. Ferguson 

. Paul J. Foik 

. W. W. Fondren 

. Mark Francis 

. Z. T. Fulmore 

. George P. Garrison 

. Mary E. Gearing 

. Frederick E. Giesecke 
. Mrs. Thomas J. Goree 
. John G. Hardin 

. Robert T. Hill 

. Will Hogg 

. Paul Whitfield Horn 
. David F. Houston 

. Nelson H. Hunsdon 
Bunt 
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. Lucy A. Kidd-Key 

. F. W. Kittrell 

. Seaman A. Knapp 

. Mirabeau B. Lamar 

. George W. Littlefield 

. John A. Lomax 

. S. M.N. Marrs 

. O. B. Martin 

. William L. Mayo 

. A. N. McCallum 

. John W. P. McKenzie 

. Sidney E. Mezes 

. Harold von Mickwitz 

. R. T. Milner 

. Margaret Healey Murphy 
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Robert S. Hyer 


Pat M. Neff 


. E. E. Oberholtzer 

. Bishop Jean Marie Odin 
. George Peabody 

. Elisha M. Pease 

. Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 
. Ella Caruthers Porter 

. Melinda Rankin 

. Rebecca Stuart Red 

. William Marsh Rice 

. O. M. Roberts 

. Henry Rosenberg 

. Sul Ross 

. Martin Ruter 

. Barnas Sears 

. Hermann Seele 

. Ashbel Smith 


W. S. Sutton 


. Frances Trask 


Carl Venth 
Leslie Waggener, Jr. 


. Leslie Waggener, Sr. 

. Elizabeth Howard West 
. Ann Whitney 

. Henderson Yoakum 

. Andrew Jackson Zilker 


Association President Claude Elliott has been invited to be the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Historical Society on January 13, 1955. Extending the invitation 
was Paul G. Greenwood, member of the State Board of Education, 
who wrote that last year’s annual meeting was the best such 
meeting that he had ever attended. Hundreds of other Texas cit- 
izens should join with the Paul Greenwoods and other distin- 
guished Texans in the fellowship of the annual meeting which 
invariably brings forth some of the finest presentations and inter- 
pretations of the historic past of this state. 
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The historical society in San Antonio met at Alamo Hall on 
September 17, 1954. Paul Adams, Vice President of the Associa- 
tion, gave his address on “The Fantastic Story of the Nelms 
Sisters, an Episode in San Antonio History.” 


A notable contribution for the 1955 Book Auction has been 


made recently by Association member V. G. Jackson of Mont 
Belvieu. Items sent include a first edition of J. Marvin Hunter, 
The Trail Drivers of Texas (1920) ; Dudley G. Wooten, A Com- 
plete History of Texas for Schools, Colleges, and General Use 
(1899) ; Clarence Wharton, San Jacinto, The Sixteenth Decisive 
Battle (1930) ; Florence Stratton and Vincent Burke, The White 
Plume or O. Henry’s Own Short Story (1931); First Annual 
Report of the Agricultural Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Insurance, Statistics, and History, 1887-88 (1899) ; and 
House Executive Document Number 54, Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, for the Year 1847 (1848). The last item 
is the first report to have agricultural statistics of Texas as a state 
in the Union. 

If these items are indicative of what will make up this year’s 
Book Auction, collectors of Texana are assured a wide variety of 
fine selections from which to choose in the spring. The Association 
office is ready at this time to process additional contributions 
members may want to give to the Book Auction. 


Association member Homer Stephen, prominent in work of 


the Erath County Central Texas Historical Society, has sent to 
the office a mimeographed item on “Historical Events of Stephen- 
ville” which has been condensed from the Congressional Record 
of May 5, 1954. The document has been placed in the Archives 
Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 

To commemorate the centennial celebrated in Erath County 
and Stephenville in 1954, a Stephenville centennial booklet has 
been published. Persons interested in the item at fifty cents should 
contact Homer Stephen, Erath County Central Texas Historical 
Society, Box 84, Stephenville. 


wow 
The Heritage Society of Waco has published Roger N. Conger’s 


Historic Log Cabins of McLennan County, Texas as the first 
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number in a projected series of publications. The work contains 
thirty-two pages including eighteen full page photographs. The 
frontispiece is a detailed map of the county showing the loca- 
tions of the various log cabins. The edition is limited and persons 
interested in acquiring a copy may write to the Heritage Society 
of Waco, Post Office Box 1160, Waco, Texas. 


OW 
The Waco Tribune-Herald for July 18, 1954, has a two-page 


feature article on log cabins in McLennan County. The article 
is written by Tom Caulfield from information furnished by Asso- 
ciation member Roger Conger, who has been log cabin hunting 
in McLennan County for many years. Excellent illustrations from 
photographs by Conger accompany the article. Conger found that 
east of the Brazos log cabins generally were of post oak while 
west of the Brazos they were from massive red cedars. 


wow OW 
Librarian Velma Barrett of the Ector County Free Library at 


Odessa reports that with the exception of volume 5 the library 
has a complete set of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. Any 
Association member able to supply the incomplete volume should 
contact the librarian at Odessa. 


wow 
An inscription in the Graves-Gentry Cemetery at Hamilton 


says: 
IN MEMORY OF 
ANN WHITNEY 


A Frontier School Teacher 
Born in Massachusetts about 1835 
Killed by Comanche Indians July 11, 1867 


Resting in Hope of a Glorious Resurrection 
Erected by the School Children of Hamilton County 


In this Centennial Year of Public School Education in Texas 
it may be well to pause and remember this heroine of the fron- 
tier—of a frontier log-cabin school—who gave her life in defense of 
her pupils. Deaton’s Indian Fights on the Texas Frontier, 94-96, 
has a dramatic account of the raid where Ann Whitney lost her 
life in protecting her charges. 
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In the hottest days of August, Lou Kemp was guest columnist 
for the Houston Post, substituting for George Fuermann in “Post 
Card.” Like the real historian that he is, Lou Kemp wrote the 
column as it might have been reported in the 1840's. It is a mag- 
nificent piece of reporting and sound history from the days of the 
Republic. 

The centennial anniversary of telegraphic communication in 
Texas was celebrated at Marshall on August 12, 1954. State of- 
ficials, Marshall civic leaders, and executives of the Western Union 
and the Texas and Pacific Railway participated in the occasion. 

The first telegraph line in Texas, put into operation on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1854, linked Marshall with Shreveport. A plaque, to 
commemorate the event, was installed in the old Twyman Build- 
ing, designated as the site of the first telegraphic office in Texas. 

Walter M. Semingsen, general manager of the Western Union, 
made the following comments on early telegraphy in Texas: 


Texans had a hard time keeping local telegraph service going 
during the Civil War period. Glass insulators and acid for battery 
water were unobtainable. To keep wires working cow horns were 
used for insulators between Shreveport and Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Water from Sour Lake, Texas, was found to be a good substitute for 
acid in the battery water. 

Association member Charlie Jeffries has made the following 
comment on “George Washington Trahern: Texan Cowboy Sol- 
died from Mier to Buena Vista,” edited by A. Russell Buchanan, 


in the July issue of the Quarterly: 


That account of the man’s experience in the Mier Expedition and 
the Mexican War was fine, fine; not only because of the substance 
of the piece but because of the delightful style in which it was written. 
I wonder why modern writers, striving for all they are worth to bring 
out what they have to say in an effective way cannot hit upon some- 
thing that simple. 

The Galveston News on August 12, 1954, reported on activities 
of the Galveston Historical Society to preserve the Williams- 
Tucker home which was built in the island city 116 years ago. 
The News followed on August 16, with an article by Anne A. 
Brindley, treasurer of the society, which tells of the ownership of 
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the house by Samuel May Williams, associate of Stephen F. 
Austin, and then by the Philip C. Tucker, Jr., family for almost 
a century. 

we OW 

On August 12, 1954, the Seguin Conservation Society celebrated 
the 116th anniversary of Seguin with a one-day fiesta at Los 
Nogales Museum in Seguin. Los Nogales was used by Juan N. 
Seguin as a post office in 1825 and has recently been restored by 
the Seguin Conservation Society. 

Junior Historians participated in the celebration, and Ned 
Nolte read a paper on “Early Schools in Seguin.” Mrs. Max 
Weinert, president of the society, presented awards to all Junior 
Historians who have had articles printed in the Junior Historian 
magazine. 

The work being done by the Seguin Conservation Society is 
a splendid example of what local historical societies can do to 
preserve and promote interest in Texas history. 


OW 

J. M. M. Leonard of Balboa, California, has presented to the 
Association a copy of the Angleton Times for September 14, 1900, 
containing much valuable information on the flood and hurricane 
which hit the Texas Gulf Coast area on September 8. The eight- 
page paper, an excellent piece of source material that gives eye- 
witness accounts of the hurricane in Brazoria County as well as 
Galveston Island, has been filed in the Archives Collection of the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


ww OW 

Association member Claude Maer has sent to the office a copy 
of the American History Club published at Austin probably 
before the turn of the last century. The club was organized on 
December 1, 1893, and federated on May 13, 1897. 

Charter members of the club included: Mrs. James J. Arthur, 
Miss Minnie J. Colby, Miss Estelle Lewright, Mrs. D. T: Iglehart, 
Miss Lizzie Freeman, Miss Rosa Freeman, Miss Mary Spalding, 
Miss Laura Brush, Mrs. I. V. Davis, Miss Laura Steele, and Mrs. 
Thomas E Taylor. 

Members for 1897-1898 were: Mrs. James J. Arthur, Miss Rosa 
Freeman, Miss Laura Brush, Mrs. I. V. Davis, Mrs. Thomas F. 
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Taylor, Mrs. V. O. King, Mrs. Ella Peyton Dancy, Mrs. Sylvester 
Primer, Mrs. E. R. Smith, Mrs. T: EF Mitchell, Miss Hallie Collard, 
Miss Julia Iglehart, Mrs. Mila T: Morris, Mrs. E. P. Smith, Miss 
Alice Stevenson, Mrs. S. E. Hudson, Mrs. W. S. Sutton, Mrs. A. S. 
Burleson, and Miss Lizzie Weller. 

G. R. Rawley, Librarian of the Cody Memorial Library, South- 
western University, Georgetown, Texas, is in need of Volume 
24, Number 1 (July, 1920) of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly in order to complete the library files. The library has some 
duplicate copies of the Quarterly for exchange, and any member 
able to supply the needed copy should contact the librarian at 
Southwestern University. 


ww 
William Curry Holden, head of the department of history of 


Texas Technological College since 1936, has resigned from the 
departmental chairmanship to devote full time to teaching and to 
directing the activities of the Tech Museum. William M. Pearce, 
associate professor in history, has been named to succeed Professor 
Holden, effective September 1, 1954. 


wwe 
In recognition of his distinguished service to his native state, 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, of Columbia, Missouri, was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree at the June 12, 1954, Commence- 
ment of the University of Missouri. Shoemaker is a life member 
of the Association, secretary of the Historical Society of Missouri, 
and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 

x 

Announcement has been made by the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas that the Clara Driscoll Scholarship for Research 
in Texas History for 1954-1955 has been awarded to Charles A. 
Bacarisse, graduate student in the University of Texas history de- 
partment and member of the Association. 

Bacarisse has appeared on the annual meeting programs of the 
Texas State Historical Association and the Harris County His- 
torical Association. His article on ‘“The Texas Gazette’? was 
printed in a previous issue of the Quarterly. At present Bacarisse 
is writing his doctoral dissertation on the Baron de Bastrop, por- 
tions of which appear in this issue of the Quarterly. 
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Dr. David Vigness, of the department of history of Schreiner 
Institute, makes a valuable addition to information concerning 
the whereabouts of Godwin B. Cotten in 1824 and 1825. 


In the article by Charles A. Bacarisse in the Quarterly of October, 
1952, on the career of Godwin B. Cotten and his association with the 
Texas Gazette, the statement is made that after 1819, “for a decade 
there is no record of Cotten’s activities” (p. 240). A part of that 
mystery is cleared in Gabriél Saldivar’s Historia compendiada de 
Tamaulipas (Mexico [Editorial Beatriz de Silva], 1945), where the 
information appears that Cotten was in Tamaulipas in 1824 and in 
1825, serving as the official government printer of the newly-established 
state, and that he published the first newspaper in that state after 
Mexican independence was won. Saldivar writes (pp. 162-163) : 


After the [Constitutional Convention] moved back to Padilla [from Aguayo, 
whence it had fled because of an invasion scare in December, 1824], publication of 
the first official newspaper began under the title Termdmetro Politico del Estado 
Libre de las Tamaulipas, by a contract entered into with Godwin B. Cotten. I do 
not have proof that he continued the publication in Ciudad Victoria, although his 
type was continued in use there [when the government moved to that city]. ... 
After 1825, there is no record of any newspaper until 1829, when there appeared 
the Guia del Pueblo in Ciudad Victoria, also in the character of the official organ 
of the Government. 


Explaining further, Saldivar continues (pp. 262-263) : 


Padilla was the third town in Tamaulipas which received the benefits of a new 
typographical establishment, there being founded there during the time the Con- 
gress of the State was meeting to formulate the Constitution, the official press, 
which a foreigner directed ..., probably ‘“norteamericano.” In the Manifiesto del 
Presidente de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos a sus compatriotas ... firmado en 
Mexico, 10 de Octubre de 1824, por Guadalupe Victoria, there appears at the end: 
Padilla. Imprenta del Gobierno del Estado. Godwin B. Cotten, impresor. Among 
the imprints which have passed through my hands this is the first—and only— 
which shows that name; but by the quality, form, cut, scratches and general char- 
acteristics of the fine and delicate type employed in it, I believe I recognize in 
diverse loose sheets of the same epoch, the work of this printer. And although the 
press was official, it was not divorced from impartial journalism placed at the 
service of the people, for beginning with the new government and in the same 
presses as the Government used, a fortnightly paper of liberal expression, El Ter- 
mometro Politico del Estado Libre de las Tamaulipas was printed, of which only 
the numbers 3, 5, 7, 9 and 10 have reached my hand, and the number 3 corre- 
sponds with the date 7 August 1824, by which I judge that the number 1 had to 
come out in the first week of the preceding July; but if it began as a weekly it 
had to appear for the first time on July 23. 

This newspaper one of the few documents that remain after the many destruc- 
tions which the Archivo General del Estado has suffered, concerning the first steps 
of our State of Tamaulipas upon beginning her life as a free and independent 
institution. In it were published the decrees issued by the First State Congress, 
installed as a constituent Congress in Padilla, where by decree it remained to 
write successfully the first constitution we have had. Also in this newspaper can 
be found the opinions of the hacendados and the peones over the decadent state 
in which agriculture found itself, expounding many points of view, from which 
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emerged the complaints of the oppressed. ... It is a pity that not a single collection 
is known to exist of the Termémetro Politico, which inaugurated, with the liberties 
of expression; and although it was an official newspaper, it gave space to inde- 
pendent opinion, understanding as it did the bases of liberal journalism. Its printer 
undoubtedly was Godwin B. Cotten, although his name does not appear on the 
masthead, where only appears the legend: Imprenta del Gobierno del Estado. 


wk 
Captain Vernon H. Brown, chairman of the Oklahoma com- 
mittee, Overland Mail Service Celebrations, has sent the Associa- 
tion copies of two articles on the Butterfield Overland Mail that 
appeared in the Tulsa Sunday World magazine on September 19, 
1954. Written by Captain Brown and Mike Blatz, the articles con- 
tain discussions on the organization of the Overland Mail, the 
inaugural trip in September, 1858, and the celebrations and ob- 
servances planned to mark the centennial of the Overland Mail. 
Of particular interest to Texans are the comments referring to 
Colbert’s Ferry, the eastern gateway to the Texas section of the 
Butterfield route, and the “Pinery” station at the base of Guada- 
lupe Peak, near the western terminus of the Texas section. A 
memorial plaque has been placed on Guadalupe Peak, and pres- 
ent plans include the restoration of the “Pinery.” 
w 
Association member Roland Roggenbrod, of Dallas, has written 
a novel with its setting in the sheep and goat country of Crockett 
County on the Edwards Plateau. The work is entitled The Jn- 
vaders and is a product of The Story Book Press of Dallas. The 
novel gives an account of communist invaders in a philosophical 
bout with Colonel Wood, who is sound as an old oak in his appre- 
ciation of the American heritage. 
wow 
Among those receiving graduate degrees at the June Com- 
mencement of the University of Texas were the following: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


ROBERT WAGNER 
Thesis: Governorship of Charles A. Culberson 


ALIcE Gray UpcCHURCH 
Thesis: Biographical Sketches of San Saba County School Land 
Grantees 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


JAmeEs Davin CartER—American History, European History, and 
American Government 
Thesis: Freemasonry in Texas: Background, History, and Influ- 
ence to 1846 


JouNn GILLesprE—American Government and Economics 
Thesis: Local Government in Travis County, Texas 


Jack ALLEN Happick—American History, European History, and 


Government 
Thesis: The Administration of Viceroy José de Iturrigaray 


ELron Davis JoHNson—Business Administration (Marketing) 


and Education 
Thesis: Women’s Outerwear Industry in Texas 


Howarp LackMAn—American History, European History, and 


American Literature 
Thesis: George Thomas Howard, Texas Frontiersman 


HerBert Howarp Lanc—American History, European History, 


and American Literature 
Thesis: Nineteenth Century Historians of the Gulf States 


Sam ANDREW DretricH LeirestE—Business Administration (Mar- 


keting) and Sociology 
Thesis: Characteristics of the Texas Latin-American Market 


AnciL Wooster—American History, European History, 
and Government 
Thesis: The Secession Conventions of the Lower South: A 
Study of Their Membership 


w OW 
An appeal to libraries, historians, collectors, and other individ- 


uals possessing any letters by or to Benjamin Franklin or other 
manuscript material by the great American has been made by 
the American Philosophical Society. Such owners are invited to 
cooperate with this undertaking by informing the editor of their 
holdings and making them available for photographic reproduc- 
tion and ultimate inclusion in the edition. Communications re- 
garding Franklin manuscripts should be addressed to Professor 
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Leonard W. Labaree at Yale University Library, Room 230, New 
Haven, Connecticut. He will arrange for photographing of all 
such materials and full acknowledgments of ownership will be 
made as the materials are printed. 


The Chronicles of (shtidioen to pal spring issue of 1954 carried 
an article on “Chief Bowles of the Texas Cherokee” by Dorman 
H. Winfrey, editorial assistant on the Quarterly staff. The article 
was illustrated by a drawing of Chief Bowles done by William 
A. Berry of the University of Texas art department. 


Four Texas newspapers iy cama published editions of 
historical interest, two giving particular attention to oil. On 
August 22, 1954, the Kilgore News Herald issued its twenty-fourth 
annual oil edition, and on October 10, 1954, the Port Arthur 
News published its “second annual cavOILcade edition.” The 
seventy-fifth anniversary edition of the Sherman Democrat came 
out on August 29, 1954, and on the same date the San Angelo 
Standard-Times published a historical and progress edition to 
commemorate its seventieth anniversary. Newspapers such as these 
provide a great amount of history on both the local and state level. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Guy B. Massey Mr. C. H. Cavness 
Box 248 State Auditor 
Wilburton, Oklahoma Texas State Capitol 


Austin, Texas 
Rock Island Public School 
Rock Island, Texas Dr. J. W. Edgar 
Commissioner of Education 
Texas Education Agency 


Austin, Texas 


James C. Harvey 
c/o Division of American Heritage 
Pan American College 


Edinburg, Texas Mr. Weldon Hart 


Texas Employment Commission 


Mrs. James Hightower 
700 North Franklin 
Marshall, Texas 


Mr. Jesse James 
State Treasurer 
Texas State Capitol 
Austin, ‘Texas 


Mr. William L. McGill 
Governor's Office 
Texas State Capitol 
Austin, Texas 


Brown Building 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. Fulmer Mood 
5101 Fairview Drive 
Austin, Texas 

Mrs. David K. Tudor 


1232 Lausanne 
Dallas 8, Texas 


Dayton Independent Schoo! District 
Dayton, Texas 


J 


Mrs. H. Worth Jones 
4716 Bellaire Blvd. 
Bellaire, Texas 


David B. Trimble 
Schreiner Institute 
Kerrville, Texas 


Kurth Memorial Library 
101 Cotton Square 
Lufkin, Texas 


Post High School Library 
Post, Texas 


Chambers County Library 
Anahuac, Texas 


Crane County Library 
Crane, Texas 


Yoakum High School 
Yoakum, Texas 


Edna Perry Deckler 
goo8 McPherson St. 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 


Gilmer High School Library 


Gilmer, Texas 


Roma High School Library 
Roma, Texas 


Mrs. Pauline Williams 
Box 415 
Pasadena, Texas 


Moore County Library 
P. O. Box 236 
Dumas, Texas 
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Mildred Cooke Clopton 
2310 Forest Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


O. Tripp Garza 
401 West Monroe 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. W. C. Windsor 
Fair Foundation Building 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. Woodrow W. Young 
1801 N. 10th Street 
Killeen, Texas 


Killeen High School Library 


Killeen, Texas 


President John D. Moseley 
Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 


Mr. G. D. Kennedy 
Box 817 
Plains, Texas 


George K. Nelson, Supt. 
Tidehaven High School 
El Maton, Texas 


Mrs. M. A. Howell 
Rt. 1, Box 57 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Price Littlejohn 
401 Shirley Street 
Marshall, Texas 


Louise C. Auer 
Box 298 
La Porte, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Texas-Irish Empresarios and Their Colonies. By William H. 
Oberste. Austin (Von Boeckmann-Jones Company), 1953. 
Pp. xii+310+[g]. Illustrations and maps. $10.00. 

As a study of Empresario James Power and as an authoritative 
account of his enlistment of the Wexford colonists who sailed 
January 8, 1834, aboard the Prudence, or else, on March 12, 1834, 
aboard the Heroine, to make new homes in Texas, this is a mag- 
nificent work. It is a product of twenty years of tireless research 
and is irreplaceable as a chapter in the overall history of the 
colonization of Texas, which Oberste, and other Texas students, 
are gradually bringing to life. 

Hints of this story of the Wexford emigrants were incorporated 
by its author in his History of Refugio Mission (Refugio, 1942), 
and Our Lady Comes to Refugio (Corpus Christi, 1944) , but ten 
more years of patient research have added immensely to the 
author’s knowledge, and to the human interest of his work. 
Power’s difficulty in persuading the Wexford colonists to join him 
in Texas, his typically Irish quarrel with them, and their deci- 
mation by cholera, are magnificently told. These chapters are 
fine writing, and belong, without correction or emendation, in 
that eventual history of colonial Texas which can never be written, 
but must be compiled. 

Of equal historical import, though less dear to the heart of their 
author, are his chapters relating the almost forgotten story of the 
Spanish colony founded in Texas, on the San Marcos River, in 
1807, by Felipe Roque de la Portilla, a retired Spanish officer, 
at the instance of Manuel Antonio Cordero, Texas’ enlightened 
Spanish governor of that day. Only fragments of the story of 
Cordero’s efforts to populate Texas have appeared, as yet, in 
English print. Cordero understood the implications of the 
Louisiana Purchase and of the American westward migration, and 
knew that without countercolonization he could not save Texas 
for Spain. De la Portilla’s settlement on the San Marcos was 
only a portion of Cordero’s plan. The fortified town of Palafox, 
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established on the Rio Grande in 1810, midway between Laredo 
and Presidio Rio Grande, was projected at the same time; and 
the neighboring province of Nuevo Santander (now Tamaulipas) 
co-operated by extending to Juan José de la Garza Montemayor of 
Camargo, and members of his family, titles to twenty square 
leagues of land fronting on the Nueces above the crossing of the 
La Bahia road at Santa Margarita. De la Garza Montemayor estab- 
lished a fortified rancho, later called Casa Blanca, in the north- 
eastern corner of his uppermost grant. Nuevo Santander also 
extended titles to the twenty leagues fronting on the Nueces below 
Paso de Santa Margarita to Vicente Lopez de Herrera of Reynosa 
and members of his family, for occupation in similar strength. 
Santa Margarita, where the road from the lower Rio Grande to 
La Bahia crossed the Nueces, was already occupied by the redoubt- 
able Martin de Leon, late of Burgos, who has established a rancho 
on the Texas side of the Nueces. 

Settlers for the San Marcos colony were recruited at Congre- 
gacion de Nuestra Senora del Refugio, in Nuevo Santander, now 
Tamaulipas, on the present site of Matamoros, where Felipe 
Roque de la Portilla, to whom Cordero had entrusted the San 
Marcos settlement, had made his home. The Spaniards of New 
Spain were too gregarious for pioneers; but De la Portilla suc- 
ceeded with them to the extent that the new villa of San Marcos, 
located on the San Marcos River, eight miles above the later site 
of Gonzales, had eighty-two inhabitants by the census of July 12, 
1809. Suffering as it did from forays of hostile Indians, losses of 
cattle in transit from the Rio Grande, and disastrous and wholly 
unexpected floods, the settlers became too discouraged to sustain 
themselves after Cordero’s return to Coahuila; and during the 
“unsettled times,” beginning with the “grito” of Hidalgo, re- 
turned to their former homes. Felipe Roque de la Portilla settled 
once more at Congregacién del Refugio on the Rio Grande, and 
remained there until again uprooted by the marriage of his 
daughter, Dolores, to James Power, on July 3, 1832. Power's con- 
tract required that his empresa should be settled half by Mexican 
families and half by Irish Catholics, and in recruiting Mexican 
families De la Portilla took the lead. His influence with the col- 
onists and with the Mexican authorities was tremendously impor- 
tant to Power, and was always exercised for good. 
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No doubt to avoid confusing the two settlements called de la 
Nuestra Senora del Refugio, the one on the Rio Grande at the 
present site of Matamoros, and the other on the site of the Texas 
mission of that name, the author insists in referring to the Rio 
Grande settlement as “Matamoros” for periods of twelve to twenty 
years before it bore that name. This may be confusing, too. 

The very brilliance of the author’s handling of his story of 
James Power and his Wexford colonists results in a sense of un- 
balance in his treatment of the other ““Texas Irish Empresarios”’ 
and their colonies—John McMullen and James McGloin—who, 
with their colonists, founded San Patricio, and Power’s partner, 
Dr. James Hewetson, and those of the Refugio colonists who were 
not of the Wexford group. These are all accorded conscientious 
treatment, well grounded in competent research, but theirs were 
not the stories the author had in mind to tell. According them 
balanced treatment would have compelled a new approach. 
Though Texans have always considered Refugio and San Patricio 
the “Irish Colonies,” these, with De Leon’s colony at Victoria, 
were all more properly “Irish and Mexican colonies,” of which 
there were three rather than two. Victoria was “Irish and Mex- 
ican,” too. Much of this “Irish and Mexican” story turns on con- 
flicting claims and interests among the three groups of empresarios 
involved. The author had accorded these conflicts excellent treat- 
ment, in so far as official documents allow; but, like the story of 
Power and his Wexford colonists, interrelations among the three 
sets of empresarios and their colonists are redolent with human 
interest which, in the nature of the case, official documents do not 
record. The human stories of McMullen and McGloin and James 
Hewetson, and of De Leon’s Victoria and its “Street of the Ten 
Friends,” remain to be told. 

HARBERT DAVENPORT 


Bosque County, Texas. By William C. Pool. San Marcos (San 
Marcos Record Press), 1954. Pp. 74. $3.00. 

This little volume is a timely history of a ranch and agricul- 
tural Central Texas county which experienced dangers from 
Indian raids for the first quarter century, a steady growth in pop- 
ulation for the first six decades, and a population decline of thirty- 
seven per cent in the past forty years. The first white settlers 
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came to the region in 1850, and the state legislature created 
Bosque County in 1854. Judge R. E. B. Baylor held the first 
district court in the county in the one-room log courthouse in 
Meridian in 1856. 

The author introduces the reader to the story of Bosque County 
with a description of the geology, topography, and animal and 
plant life of the region. A background story of explorations and 
settlements in Central Texas follows. One of the most interesting 
sections of the book is devoted to the narrative of the Norwegian 
settlement in Bosque County. For many years the Norwegians 
retained their language and customs and “remained aloof from 
other Bosque residents.” The final section of the volume deals 
briefly with the early cattle business, the agrarian discontent of 
the late nineteenth century, and with the highlights of the 
history of the towns of Clifton, Meridian, Valley Mills, and 
Walnut Springs. 

Despite its brevity this is a good county history. The author 
has done extensive research on the subject and has presented a 
wealth of information. The volume is well documented and the 
maps are helpful. There is no index. 


JEFFERSON Davis BracG 
Baylor University 


The Territorial Papers of the United States: The Territory of 
Arkansas, 1825-1829. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. Washington (United States Government 
Printing Office) , Vol. XX, 1954. Pp. 967. Maps and index. 
$4.25. 

Appearing less than a year after the first volume, this second 
in a series of three about the Territory of Arkansas increases and 
supplements, with the chronology of four additional years, the 
value of the earlier papers and of the long-range compilation 
project. 

The format is similar to that of the first—a division into four 
parts and an index. The opening Part VIII continues with the 
papers relative to the third administration of Acting Governor 
Crittenden and brings this term to a conclusion early in 1825 
with the appointment of General George Izard as Governor of 


the Territory. 
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Parts IX and X contain papers concerning the first and second 
administrations of Izard, 1825-1828; the second term, however, 
is brought to an abrupt conclusion by the untimely death of the 
Governor on November 22, 1828. 

As on previous occasions of emergency, Robert Crittenden 
assumed the executive position as Acting Governor of the Terri- 
tory and Part XI concentrates on the fourth administration of 
this capable, trustworthy, long-suffering patriot. 

The entire volume points to, and re-emphasizes, the typical 
problems of the frontier during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, regardless of section or locale. Indians, land, transporta- 
tion and communication are ubiquitous problems in the westward 
expansion. Again, as in the first volume relative to the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, Indian affairs predominate; however, in the 
progressing years the earlier problems are further complicated by 
the claims ensuing from the removal of the natives, the difficul- 
ties presented by the half-breeds, and the demands of the white 
settlers and incoming pioneers. 

OF no less significance are the papers pertaining to the efforts 
of road construction in the territory. The Little Rock-Fort Smith 
road, Fort Smith-Fort Towson road, Little Rock-Fort Gibson 
road, Fort Towson-Natchitoches road, and the Memphis-Little 
Rock road all presented problems, other than financial and 
physical, to these administrators and their agents. 

Particularly interesting to the reviewer are the documents 
which reveal the lack of facilities in the territory for the arrest 
of Colonel William King, formerly of New York State, on the 
charge of the abduction and murder of William Morgan. The 
attempt to carry out legal action and to bring the fugitive back 
to the eastern state runs afoul with the characteristic individ- 
ualism of the frontier and involves, at least by correspondence, 
President John Q. Adams; James Barbour, Secretary of War; 
De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York; George Izard, Governor 
of the Territory of Arkansas; and several officers of the federal 
troops in the territory. The procedure continued for almost a 
year and was very involved; in fact, the Governor of New York 
State, who started the proceedings, died before the culprit was 
brought to justice. 

Here is a collection of papers which, in conjunction with the 
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first volume, will augment tremendously the information on 
those early years of Arkansas history. In addition the reader be- 
comes aware of certain patterns and characteristics which remain 
typical and persist throughout the state’s history, thus adding 
considerable color as well as individuality to the territory and its 
early inhabitants. 


CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 
University of Arkansas 


Commerce of the Prairies. By Josiah Gregg. Edited by Max L. 
Moorhead. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 1954. 
Pp. xxxvili+469. Illustrations and maps. $7.50. 

Since its first appearance in two volumes in Philadelphia 110 
years ago, Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies has been one 
of the classics of the Southwest. Its account of the Santa Fe trade, 
by one who took part in it for nine years, has not been surpassed 
by later writers. Gregg, who was an amateur naturalist with a 
keen eye, made careful notes on his travels—notes that gave his 
work a much greater value than those based merely on vague 
memories. 

This new, annotated edition is justified not only by the scarcity 
of earlier ones but by the uncovering of new information on 
Gregg and the subjects of which he wrote. Some of this came 
from Gregg’s diary and letters, published in two volumes several 
years ago and already out of print. The present edition contains, 
in addition to full notes, an excellent introduction dealing with 
Gregg and his work. 

Born in Tennessee in 1806, of Scottish ancestry, Gregg was 
taken to Illinois when he was three and to Missouri when he was 
six. He was a frail child with an intellectual bent. Often a misfit 
on the family farm, he did well in school. He studied surveying, 
tried his hand at teaching, and eventually became a doctor. But 
at twenty-four he was suffering so severely from dyspepsia and 
tuberculosis that he set out on a trip to Santa Fe to improve his 
health. 

Leaving Independence with a merchant caravan in 1831, Gregg 
found that the prescribed cure worked quickly. After two weeks 
he was able to ride a pony, and soon he was earning his way by 
keeping books for one of the merchants. He also studied Spanish 
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on the six-weeks journey and was able to speak it fairly well by 
the time he reached Santa Fe. Thus, without intent, he was drawn 
into the Santa Fe trade. 

Gregg made four round trips across the Great Plains with 
merchant caravans, trading dry goods and hardware for Mexican 
silver and mules. One trip took him beyond Santa Fe to the in- 
terior cities of Mexico. On his last journey he blazed a new trail 
that later became a favorite of gold-seekers bound for California. 
Gregg served in the Mexican War and later practiced medicine 
for a short time in Saltillo. He died early in 1850, at forty-three, 
while on an exploring expedition in California. The location 
of his grave has since become lost. 

But Gregg needs no monument beyond his Commerce of the 
Prairies. He realized in 1843 that he had in his notes the makings 
of a book and went east to obtain editorial help and to seek a 
publisher. Turned down by Harper and Appleton in New York, 
he found a publisher in Philadelphia. His worst troubles were in 
the editing of his manuscript. After parting company with an 
Irishman whom he had engaged, he found a capable editor in 
a young lawyer, John Bigelow. 

The first edition of two thousand copies in 1844 was successful 
enough to warrant starting work on a second a few months later. 
For this, Gregg made only slight changes but added a second 
preface, an index, and a glossary of Spanish words. The work 
had several more printings during Gregg’s lifetime and went into 
British and German editions. Later American editions included 
one annotated by Reuben Gold Thwaites, published in 1905 
and now out of print. 

The present edition, in a single large volume, is a scholarly 
work, handsomely printed and bound. The editor is a teacher 
at the University of Oklahoma. Both he and the publisher de- 
serve credit for making available to today’s readers this attractive 
and useful reissue of one of the great works on the early West. 

WayNnE Garp 


The Time of the Gringo. By Elliott Arnold. New York (Alfred 
A. Knopf) , 1953. Pp. viiit+613. $4.95. 

“The time of the gringo” was the period in New Mexico from 

1837, when this historical novel begins, to the day when General 
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Kearny hoisted the Stars and Stripes over Santa Fe, shortly after 
which the novel ends. It was a period, Mr. Arnold would have 
us think, when men with open eyes unclouded by prejudice 
could see which way history was tending. 

If the author has somewhat sacrificed suspense, as must any 
novelist dealing with actual events whose outcome the reader 
knows, he has received in return the advantage of writing about 
a time and place that was extremely exciting. The novel chron- 
icles the revolution fomented by Manuel Armijo, with Padre 
Antonio José Martinez and the Indian, José Gonzales, by means 
of which Armijo eventually vaulted into the Governor’s chair— 
but only after a short time during which Gonzales proclaimed 
himself governor. The rest of the story tells of the struggle, even- 
tually successful with the coming of the Americans, to overthrow 
the tyrant Armijo, a fight led by Esquipulas Caballero, son of 
the erstwhile commander of the presidial troops. 

Included also is the New Mexican end of the disastrous Texan- 
Santa Fe expedition, treacherously misdirected by the scout Carlos 
Gutiérrez, and the hair-raising details of the terrible march on 
which Damasio Salazar led the Texans from Santa Fe to El] Paso 
del Norte. 

There is, too, of course, a love story, the principals being 
Esquipulas Caballero and Soledad Abreu. There are other lesser 
love stories in the book, and there are a number of pretty grimy 
“affairs.” 

In sum, this is a novel typical of its genre except that it is better 
than most. Historically it seems to be unusually accurate for a 
fictional treatment, but because of its heavy load of raw sex, 
history teachers might well want to examine it before recom- 
mending it to students. It shares one flaw with most other his- 
torical novels: four hundred pages could probably have told the 
same tale better than six hundred. 

Ray Past 


Texas Western College 


The Authentic Life of Billy, the Kid. By Pat EF Garrett. With 
an introduction by J. C. Dykes. Norman (University of 
Oklahoma Press) , 1954. Pp. xxvilit+156. Illustrations. $2.00. 

With this edition of Billy the Kid the University of Oklahoma 
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Press is sending the third volume of the Western Frontier Library 
into the world, that is, into the hands of anxious readers, old and 
young, and onto the shelves of libraries, especially in our great 
Southwest. The jacket announces that the first volume in the 
series is The Vigilantes of Montana, by Thomas J. Dimsdale, 
and that the second volume is The Bandétté of the Plains, by A. S. 
Mercer. Other books—eighty-seven in all—are listed on the inside 
of the jacket and are classified under three heads. 

Billy the Kid was William H. Bonney. He was born in New 
York on November 23, 1859, and was shot by Pat F. Garrett, the 
sheriff of Lincoln County, New Mexico, on July 14, 1881. There 
is some doubt about how many men Billy the Kid shot. The 
number generally given is twenty-one, not including Indians and 
Mexicans, but Dykes, the editor, fixes the number at seven in all. 

This, the fifth edition of Garrett’s book, clearly attests the in- 
terest of readers in the book. The first edition appeared in 1882 
at Santa Fé, had 137 pages, and was illustrated. The present 
edition has 156 pages of story and six illustrations. Its principal 
new feature is an introduction of eighteen pages by J. C. Dykes 
which forms interesting reading in advance of the story. 


RupDOLPH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


The Buffalo Hunters. By Mari Sandoz. New York (Hastings 
House) , 1954. Pp. xii+ 372. Illustrations and maps. $4.50. 

One of the dramatic episodes of the West, the slaughter of the 
great buffalo herds for their hides, has been the subject of fre- 
quent controversy. Sentimentalists have lamented the vast waste 
of meat and the near extermination of a game animal of almost 
majestic appearance if often stupid behavior. Yet this clearing 
of the Great Plains was a necessary prelude to white settlement. 

General Phil Sheridan made this evident to Texas legislators 
when they threatened to outlaw the hide hunters as those of sev- 
eral states already had done. He told the solons that, instead, they 
should give each of the hunters a medal with a dead buffalo 
depicted on one side and a discouraged Indian on the other. 
“These men have done more in the last two years to settle the 
vexed Indian question than the entire regular Army has done in 
the last thirty years. They are destroying the Indians’ commissary. 
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Send them powder and lead; let them kill and skin and sell until 
the buffaloes are exterminated. Then your prairies can be cov- 
ered with cattle.” 

To the Plains Indian, the buffalo meant food and clothing, 
and even material for his home. He would not submit to white 
rule as long as there were buffalo herds to serve his needs. Some 
of his most vicious attacks on the white intruders stemmed from 
warranted fear that the hide hunters would soon destroy this 
source of independent living. He knew that loss of the herds 
meant domination by the whites. But that change was inevitable. 

Mari Sandoz, although she has lived in New York for some 
time, grew up in Nebraska where she heard tales of buffalo 
hunting. Some of her earlier writings dealt with Plains Indians 
and gave her an insight into the red man’s side of the clashes 
on the buffalo ranges. Her book describes the wiping out of the 
vast herds, beginning in 1867. Most of the slaughter was com- 
pleted within a dozen years, although it continued a few more 
years in the Yellowstone country. 

The commercial killing on a large scale began in western 
Kansas, with frontier Dodge City as headquarters for the hide 
hunters. In the 1870's it spread into the Texas Panhandle and 
beyond. From Fort Griffin and other points, fifteen hundred rifle- 
men and skinners ranged the plains and brought back enormous 
piles of hides. But Indian snipers picked off many of the hunters, 
making theirs a most hazardous occupation. 

Miss Sandoz, a seasoned writer, tells graphically the story of 
the buffalo slaughter. She gives glimpses of such early hunters as 
Wild Bill Hickok, Buffalo Bill Cody, George Custer, and several 
of the Texans. Some readers would like more on the greatest 
hunter of them all, J. Wright Mooar, who survived the Comanche 
scalpers and lived on a Texas ranch near Snyder until his death 
in 1940. On the other hand, there is a surplus of detail on Indian 
battles, some of which are only faintly related to buffalo hunting. 

The most serious weakness of this book is the author’s inser- 
tion of fictional details, conversations, and even supposed 
thoughts of the characters. Miss Sandoz, who is primarily a nov- 
elist, seems unable to put fictionizing entirely aside when she 
sets Out to write non-fiction works. Like her Crazy Horse and 
Cheyenne Autumn, this book would have been much better 
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from a historian’s point of view if the author had stuck to 
verifiable facts, as did E. Douglas Branch in his superior account, 
The Hunting of the Buffalo. Yet this is a basically true work and 
one in which the selection of material and the writing combine 
to hold the reader’s interest. 

WAYNE GARD 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Compiled and edited 
by Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, T: C. 
Duncan Eaves. Introduction by Donald Davidson. Biograph- 
ical sketch by Alexander S. Salley. Volume I, 1830-1844, pp. 
clii+456; Volume II, 1845-1849, pp. xxx+610. Columbia 
(University of South Carolina Press) , 1952, 1953. $8.50 per 
volume. 

As people in the days of William Gilmore Simms were over- 
whelmed by the literary output of his heart and hand, so today 
readers of these volumes are overwhelmed by the editorial work 
that went into them. For many years Mary C. Simms Oliphant, 
a granddaughter of Simms, carried on the work of collecting the 
Simms letters, and in 1937 she and Professor Alfred Taylor Odell, 
of Furman University, began editing these letters. Before the 
first volume appeared Professor Odell died. He was replaced 
by Professor T. C. Duncan Eaves, of the University of Arkansas, 
and he and Mrs. Oliphant have edited the subsequent volumes. 
Their work is most complete, but not at all redundant. No 
question either as to name of person or place or literary allu- 
sion goes unanswered and no cross reference which could serve 
any legitimate purpose is left undone. In the completeness of 
such editorial work these volumes are certainly not surpassed 
in the whole field of American publications. 

What did not fall to the editors to do, they assigned to equally 
competent experts. Donald Davidson does a masterful short essay 
on Simms’ place in American letters, in which he places Simms 
far above the level assigned to him by William P. Trent, who 
up to the publication of these volumes has been looked upon as 
the final arbiter on Simms. Incidentally, Davidson leaves Trent 
in a most unenviable position as a Simms critic; but at least this 
extenuating fact may be argued in Trent’s defense that he did not 
have available the wonderful collection of letters now being pub- 
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lished. With the appearance of these volumes, an important chap- 
ter in the American literary scene will have to be rewritten. 
Simms is finally approaching his proper place in American his- 
tory and literature. 

A. S. Salley has contributed a short sketch of Simms’ life, in 
which he has brought into play a rich knowledge of Simms 
gained from almost a lifetime interest in him. As if all these aids 
were not sufficient to smooth out the road of the readers of these 
volumes, short biographical sketches have been added of the 
so-called ‘Simms’ Circle,” giving pertinent facts in the lives of 
Simms’ correspondents. These sketches are extremely helpful in 
understanding Simms and his times. And not to leave anything 
undone which should be done, even in the eyes of the most 
meticulous, there has been added a short section on ‘The 
Negroes at Woodlands,” which gives a general description of the 
slaves on Simms’ plantation and of the freedmen after the war. 

In the two volumes here reviewed there are 518 letters, each 
letter being given in a list of owners or depositories at the be- 
ginning of each volume. To those persons who want Simms in 
the flesh and blood with his heartbeats recording his joys and 
his sorrows and his fine appreciation of his friends and his loyalty 
to them, his artistic temperament calling for approbation and 
adulation and resentful of criticism, especially if he felt that it 
was undeserved—those who want this and have time to get it by 
reading and absorbing these letters will have no desire for the 
inevitable biography which has long been overdue, to supplant 
Trent’s. Who will be the author? No announcements yet, but 
this resurrection of Simms in the projected five volumes of letters 
will certainly lead to other volumes of biography and apprecia- 
tion of Simms. 

Simms spread himself out into all the interests and activities of 
his day—not only in letters (poetry, romance, fiction, history) 
for which, only, he is remembered today, but in politics, agri- 
culture, and so on. He dabbled a little in politics, to the extent 
of getting elected to the South Carolina legislature and develop- 
ing an unrequited ambit'on to have a stint in the diplomatic 
service. He was a Unionist in the Nullification movement and 
never warmed up very much to Calhoun then, of course, or even 
later, though Simms was an intense Southerner. Yet there has been 
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too much emphasis on Simms as Southerner. He was no provin- 
cial by any means. He had many friends in the North, and almost 
every year he made a trip there. If his letters to his Scottish friend 
in New York, James Lawson, were omitted, these first two volumes 
would shrink to half their size. 

So these letters deal not only with Simms’ writings and pub- 
lishing activities, both as editor of various magazines and author 
of books and articles, but with the whole American scene, literary 
and political. Not within recent years has so significant a series of 
letters appeared as these letters of William Gilmore Simms. 

E. M. 


University of Georgia 


The Haunted Man: A Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. By Philip 
Lindsay. New York (The Philosophical Library), 1954. Pp. 
256. $4.75. 

Philip Lindsay’s The Haunted Man: A Portrait of Edgar Allan 
Poe is readable and is written in a forthright, vigorous style, but 
it fails completely to give a well-rounded, accurate portrait of Poe. 

It dwells with monotonous repetitiousness on Poe’s alleged 
weaknesses—his emotions of insecurity, fear, suspicion, envy, frus- 
tration, loneliness, guilt, incest, sadism, murder, hatred and fear 
of life, love of the grave and of death—which, according to Lind- 
say, drove him more and more to seek refuge in drink and drugs. 
Lindsay believes that John Allan’s slander of Poe’s mother as 
an adulteress was just, that Poe’s “intolerant and intolerable” 
vanity and arrogance developed into megalomania and self-iden- 
tification with God, that his envy and jealousy led him to make 
savage attacks on all other American writers of importance, that 
he was an inveterate liar, that his need for oblivion drove him 
again and again to drunken sprees until he became a dipsomaniac, 
that he was a drug addict from the early 1830's, that he was no 
poet, that he was a bad critic, and that his sole claim to fame is 
a handful of horror tales mainly inspired by suffering, internal 
struggles, drink, and opium. 

Most of these ideas and many similar ones are repeated 
endlessly throughout the book. Though he admits that Griswold’s 
brief memoir written shortly after Poe’s death was prejudiced 
and malicious, he agrees with it for the most part and com- 
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plains that Poe’s admirers have tried to belittle their “pet,” their 
“hero,” into a “plaster saint,” thereby doing more injury to 
truth than was ever done by Griswold. 

Lindsay does not claim that ‘is study contributes anything 
new: “It makes no claim to original research. Living in England 
as I do, such research would be impossible. Besides, I doubt if 
there is anything further to be discovered about Poe.’ He implies 
that he has done considerable reading in the books on Poe, 
but unfortunately he found Joseph Wood Krutch’s book “en- 
tirely convincing” and Marie Bonaparte’s work partly so—both 
of the Freudian school—whereas it would have shown far better 
judgment to rely heavily on such biographical and critical studies 
as those of G. E. Woodberry, Killis Campbell, Hervey Allen, 
Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig, Norman Foerster, J. A. 
Harrison, Una Pope-Hennessey, Arthur Hobson Quinn, and 
Haldeen Braddy. It seems likely that he did rely on Quinn for 
many of his facts, highly praising Quinn’s scholarship, but then 
he makes some comments on Quinn’s excellent biography that 
are entirely unjust and inaccurate. 

Lindsay is an incompetent critic of Poe’s poetry and of his 
non-fiction prose. He refers to the early poem To Helen as “the 
one poem that approaches pure poetry” and he believes that 
The Haunted Palace is another poem that deserves to be included 
in anthologies, but he ridicules The Raven, The Bells, and most 
of the other poems and insists that Poe was no poet: “Through 
prose alone was Poe to reveal his genius; his verse remained 
mainly adolescent and derivative, but poetically of small value.” 
He even believes, or at least says, that Poe would have been for- 
gotten long ago if he had written only verse. 

He admits that Poe was a great editor as evidenced by the 
rapid increase in circulation of the magazines which he edited 
without completely controlling, but he is convinced that Poe 
could never have succeeded as editor of his own magazine be- 
cause of his enmities, jealousies, and slashing attacks upon nearly 
all other important American writers, especially the popular 
ones. He does not specifically analyze Poe’s work as a critic but 
implies that it was mainly logrolling, flattery of attractive women 
poets, or malicious and unjust attacks upon successful writers 
whom he envied. 
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Since he damns most of Poe’s poetry and criticism, and insists 
that his claim to fame rests only on a handful of great tales, the 
reader perhaps has the right to expect him to be thorough, for 
once, in his criticism of them. The reader is not entirely disap- 
pointed here, for Lindsay writes critical comments—some of them 
fairly extensive—on The Black Cat, William Wilson, Metzenger- 
stein, A MS. Found in a Bottle, Berenice, Ligeia, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, The 
Tell-Tale Heart, The Gold Bug, the three detective stories, The 
Man of the Crowd, A Descent into the Maelstrom, and a few 
others. He considers Ligeia to be Poe’s finest tale, and among the 
best he ranks Morella (the earlier form of Ligeia), The Fall of 
the House of Usher, the three detective stories, and The Man 
of the Crowd. 

Undoubtedly his criticism of the tales is the best part of his 
book, but even here his work is often marred by his obsession 
with a search for psychological overtones and meanings, confes- 
sions of Poe’s feelings of guilt, and symbols of Poe’s suppressed 
or subconscious emotions—of insecurity, fear, frustration, lust, 
sadism, incest, betrayal—most of which is entirely unconvincing. 
He refers once or twice to the Gothic tales of horror and crime 
which were so popular in Poe’s time and earlier, but he cannot 
conceive of the possibility that Poe might have been trying to 
satisfy the demands of readers for such stories or that an artist 
might be capable of imagining plots and situations foreign to his 
personal experience. He insists that such stories are autobiograph- 
ical and intensely personal. 

Perhaps the book will stimulate a good many replies and thus 
prove to be of considerable value after all. 


D. M. McKEIrHAN 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


CHARLES A. BacarissF, “Baron de Bastrop,” at present is en- 
rolled in the University of Texas writing a dissertation on Bas- 
trop. The first portion of the study appears in this issue of the 
Quarterly. Bacarisse attended the University, Marietta College, 
and received his B.S. and M.A. degrees from the University of 
Houston. He was awarded the Clara Driscoll Scholarship for Re- 
search in Texas History for 1954-1955 by the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas. 


J. Frep Rippy, “British Investments in Texas Lands and Live- 
stock,” is professor of history at the University of Chicago. A 
student of the late Herbert E. Bolton, Professor Rippy has done 
work in the history of the Southwest. His articles dealing with 
the Gadsden Purchase were published a number of years ago in 
the Quarterly. 


CLayTon Poot, “The Origin of Military Aviation in 
Texas, 1910-1913," is professor of history at Southwest Texas State 
College in San Marcos. He served with the United States Air 
Force in the Far East during World War II and was recalled to 
duty during the Korean crisis. Pool took his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees at the University of Texas. 


CLAUDE EL.iortt, “A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in 
Texas History, 1907-1952,” is a professor of history and Dean of 
the Graduate School at Southwest Texas State College at San 
Marcos. He received his master’s and doctor’s degrees at the 
University of Texas, writing on the history of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in Texas and the life of James W. Throckmorton. He 
is president and fellow of the Association and has had articles 
published in numerous historical periodicals. 


E. Bruce THompson, “William Carey Crane and Texas Educa- 
tion,” is professor of history at Baylor University. Thompson 
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delivered an address on Crane at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing last spring. 


Rospert L. Peterson, “Jay Gould and the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas,’ took his B.A. and M.A. degrees at Baylor Univer- 
sity and entered the graduate school at the University of Texas 
in 1951. Peterson’s dissertation subject is on the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas. 
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rightly so... for what a feeling of security 
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be ample funds for a happy retirement 
someday...he knows his family will be 
well-provided for should anything happen 
to him. 

Are you sure of these yon Can you have 
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Southland Representative now and make sure 
your insurance ‘ge provides for the 
good things of life... for both you and your 
family. 
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r For more than 50 years now, Southwestern Life 
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F more than five decades, people everywhere in Texas 
have utilized the insurance services available from 
Southwestern Life. 


Today, more than 275,000 Texans are providing a 
measure of security for themselves and their fam- 
; ilies through their investment in Southwestern Life 
insurance. 


Southwestern counts as its most valuable asset the 
good will of its Texas neighbors. As we move into 
our second half century we shall endeavor to merit 
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by RALPH W. STEEN 
and FRANCES DONECKER 


.. magnificent new elementary history encompasses 
the adventure, romance, achievements, and heroic tra- 
ditions of the Texas story. It draws into focus the stirring 
events in a panorama which spans more than four hundred 
years. Told with consummate skill by two of Texas’ out- 
standing historians, the narrative is designed not only to 
fix in the minds of young students the salient tacts of Texas 
history but also to enable them to see the relationship of 
cause and effect, to see the present in the light of the past, 
and to emphasize historic heritage. 


Our Texas is distinctive in format and lavishly illustrated 
with reproductions of original water colors by Warren 
Hunter, kodachromes, and photographs in black and white. 
All illustrations have been carefully selected for their his- 
toric significance. Eleven maps are also included. 


This well-written, authentic elementary history is con- 


versational in style and inspirational in its total effect. Its 
treatment of Texas history is a fitting tribute to the Lone 


Star State. 
$3.50 


At your favorite bookstore 


THE STECK COMPANY *« AUSTIN 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


SPANISH MISSIONS 


of TEXAS 


By WALTER F. McCALEB 


Introduction by Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda 


For the first time in one readable volume, the 
complete story of the brown-robed Franciscans 
who spearheaded civilization in Texas with their 
incomparable missions. For 140 years from 1690 
to 1830 their heroism was the history of Texas. 
Essay on St. Francis by Aurora McCaleb Pitkin. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


SOME RECENT NAYLOR BOOKS 
GHOST GOLD 
By Oren Arnold 
Another noted Southwestern writer joins the 
galaxy of Naylor authors with this story of the 
Lost Dutchman Mine. Illustrated. $2.00 
BOWIE’S LOST MINE 
By M. E. Francis 
Adding to the growing legend of James Bowie is 
this story of his search for a lost mine in the 
San Saba Hills of Texas. $2.00 
OIL FIELD FURY 
By Boyce House 
The new Boyce House book—the true story of the 
—- in a town after an oil boom collapses. 
$2.7 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF COMFORT IN TEXAS 
By Guido E. Ransleben 
Pioneering in the Hill Country. Published in con- 
nection with the centennial celebration of Com- 
fort, Texas. Illustrated. $6.00 
THE LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
OF TEXAS 
Lee Stambaugh & Lillian J. Stambaugh. 
iad jush and booming ‘Magic’’ Valley—a care- 
fully-documented history and an impartial ap- 
praisal of the Valley today. $4.50 
COLONEL JACK HAYS, TEXAS RANGER 
By Col. Harry McCorry Henderson 
The character and career of one of the earliest 
and most famous of the Texas Rangers. A tribute 
from one military man to another told profes- 
sionally but with colorful details and warm hu- 
man feeling. $2.50 


NORTH TEXAS 
W. Henry Miller 
An historical Re A of the settlement of North 
Texas in which is depicted the character and the 
way of life of those first settlers. $4.50 
THE LITERARY FOLKLORE OF THE 
HISPANIC SOUTHWEST 
By Aurora Lucero-White Lea 
Scholarly collection of folk stories, ballads, nativ- 
ity plays, romances, proverbs and maxims of the 
Spanish culture transplanted to New Mexico in 
the Sixteenth Century. $3.50 
TEXAS AND THE FAIR DEAL, 1945-1952 
By Seth Shepard McKay 
Engrossing impartial reporting of Texas under 
Roosevelt and Truman—climaxing with Eisen- 
hower’s sweep of the state. $5.00 
RED MOON CALLED ME 
By Gertrude Golden 
Memoirs of a schoolteacher in the Government 
Indian Service. $3.00 
EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS 
By Felda Davis Shanklin 
Memories of lives and deeds of pioneers who laid 
the foundation of civilization are perpetuated in 
word-pictures of adventure and daring. $3.00 
GHOST TOWNS OF TEXAS 
By Dick King 
— of towns of yesteryear that are no more. 


BIG BEND PANORAMA 


By Horace Wilson Morelock 
Observations, speeches and reflections of a pioneer 
college president. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
918 N. St. Mary's St. 

P. O. Box 1838 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


—WANTED— 


TEXAS MONEY FROM 1835-1865 
LAND SCRIP 
AUDITED DRAFTS 
CURRENCY 
BONDS 
STOCKS 
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EARLY LAND DEEDS 


Any offerings should be priced and mailed to 


R. F. SCHERMERHORN 
1638 Fidelity Union Life Bldg. 
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The Early Months of 1841 


F TER the stormy passage of three days from New Orleans, 

the Neptune dropped anchor in Galveston channel. 

Captain Rollins, her master, was relieved that again the pilot 

had brought his steam-packet of 740 tons safely across Galves- 

ton’s treacherous bar, through the tortuous passage, past the 

Navy Yard, to a moderately safe haven abreast McKinney & 
Williams’ wharf at the foot of Twenty-fourth Street. 


FROM Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Galveston, Texas, 
A Memorial History, 1841-1953. 


by William Manning Morgan 


SPECIFICATIONS— 
Type: 10 point Baskerville, a new, hitherto unused 
font. 


Paper: Warren Olde Style 
: Binding: Gray library buckram. 


Illustrations: 200 portraits, views & documents, 
" including 19 full-page color plates. 


a Pages: 800 plus, with Bibliography & Index. 
: Publication date: September, 1954 


: 3 Edition: 1100 copies 
: Price: $15 postpaid, direct from the publisher only 
THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. O. Box 404 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
i WAREHOUSE: SALADO, TEXAS 
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Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS 


Edited by RENA MAVERICK GREEN 


“As a depiction of the ways of life in old-time Texas and 
as a revelation of humanity, the book is worthy to be 
placed alongside Noah Smithwick’s recollections and 
Thomas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. 
It is reality itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of 
materials with skill, wisdom and knowledge.”—J. FRANK 
DOBIE. 


“In the whole field of Texana I know of nothing that 
surpasses it. It is a genuine contribution to Texana and 
should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.”—PROFESSOR HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


“The book is as fine a piece of Americana as we have seen 
in a long time.”—ARMAND W. REEDER, ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases 
the flavor of frontier life as whole novels often fail to do. 
The work is a delightful reading experience.”—HAROLD 
MONROE, FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM. 


“A book of permanent importance, it will take its place as 
one of the most important sources for the history of the 
Republic and the early State of Texas. It contains the most 
complete collection of firsthand material ever assembled 
on the origin of the word ‘maverick,’ with a small ‘m.’ 
It is capably edited in scholarly style."-GERALD ASH- 
FORD, SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly doc- 
umented account of early Texas life.’—BETTY SCHEIBL, 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT. 


ORDER FROM 
RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 Maverick Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRICE $6.00 
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Now in its thirty-first year ... 


Frontier Times 


Only magazine in the world devoted to Frontier 
History, Border Tragedy, and Pioneer Achievement. 


Established at Bandera, Texas, on October 1, 1923. 
Now published quarterly at Grand Prairie, Texas. 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, SR., Editor 


Bandera, Texas 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, JR., Publisher 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


$3.60 per year. 75e per copy. 


If not available from newsdealer, 
send your order direct to 


FRONTIER TIMES 
2210 West Main Street 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
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A History of 
Bosque County, Texas 


WILLIAM C. POOL 


Illustrations by the Author 


THE CLIFTON WATER MILL 


Published by the San Marcos Record press in 10-point Garamond type 
on overlaid Ticonderoga stock, this local history is a narration of the po- 
litical and social development of Bosque County from its organization in 
1854 to the present. The narrative includes: Background and Early Settle- 
ment, the Norwegian Episode, and Growth and Development. 


Limited to only 500 copies bound in Ticonderoga cover paper, Bosque 
County, Texas, sells for $3.15 for the paper binding (price includes post- 
age). Mail your order to: 

WILLIAM C. POOL 
206 Matthews 


San Marcos, Texas 
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iy you are interested in the historic past of ‘Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address ____ 


I enclose $5.00 _ 


Bill me 
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TExAsS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station DS) 


Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


2. Name a 
Address 


Occupation 


3. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


4. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


5. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


6. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Signed. 
(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(J Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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THE EUGENE C. BARKER TEXAS HISTORY CENTER PUBLICATIONS 


EUGENE C. BARKER’S 


Speeches, Responses, and Essays 


The twenty-eight essays of this volume are presented in three 
groups: The University of Texas: Personal and Professional; Mexico- 
United States Relations and the Question of Texas; The Constitution 
of The United States and Historical Interpretation: A Question of 
Motives. Some of these essays have appeared before but in publications 
of limited circulation which are now inaccessible. Others have ap- 
peared only in manuscript and are printed here for the first time. 


All the understanding of human frailties balanced by the sober, 
scholarly evaluation of individual effort that made Eugene C. Barker’s 
Life of Stephen F. Austin such an enduring book in Texas History are 
present in these collected essays. From pen sketches of friends and 
teachers to thoughtful consideration of the obligation of the historian 
and the function of history, the subjects gathered together here furnish 
the index to a personality which has dominated the writing of South- 
western history of half a century. This book in a very real way is 
Texas history. 

This publication is made possible by the Hally Bryan Perry Fund, created by 
the Board of Regents of the University of Texas for the purpose of collecting, 
assimilating, and disseminating archival material for the Eugene C. Barker Texas 


History Center, and the James Harper Starr Fund for the publication of Texas 
historical material, sponsored by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 


Address all communications to: 
JAMES HARPER STARR FUND 
2906 Rio Grande, Austin, Texas 


‘ Prepublication price (to January 1, 1955)...........................$3.50 a 


The following publications of 


The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793-18386: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 
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L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
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WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet. Smither 
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Ralph W. Steen 
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